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I OF  ALBERTA 


PREFACE 


The  Consumer  Education  Study, 
initiated  in  1942,  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  a Department  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
It  is  financed  by  funds  from  the  Na- 
tional Better  Business  Bureau, 
which  has  also  furnished  generous 
help  in  facilitating  contacts  with  ex- 
perts in  various  pertinent  fields  but 
has  in  no  way  influenced,  or  at- 
tempted to  influence,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  Study. 

In  the  preparation  of  each  manu- 
script the  Study  has  solicited  and  re- 
ceived advice  from  many  individuals 
^as  well  as  from  members  of  its  Advi- 
sory Board,  who  represent  educa- 
tion, industry,  labor  organizations, 
agriculture,  and  women’s  groups  es- 
pecially interested  in  problems  of  the 
consumer.  Furthermore,  a tentative 
edition  of  the  unit  has  been  submit- 
ted for  criticism  to  many  teachers  as 
well  as  to  persons  in  other  occupa- 
tions who  are  in  position  to  judge  the 
^validity  of  its  content.  All  the  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  have  been 
taken  into  account  in  preparing  this 
edition.  But  the  materials  prepared 
5^for  publication  are  based  wholly 
upon  the  conclusions  of  the  staff  of 
.;the  Study,  which  takes  entire  respon- 
sibility for  them. 

A chief  purpose  of  the  Consumer 
Education  Study  is  to  prepare  a series 


of  teaching-learning  units,  of  which 
this  is  one,  for  use  in  secondary 
schools.  These  units,  based  upon  ob- 
jective data,  do  not  attempt  either  to 
promote  the  interests  of  producers 
and  sellers  or  to  revolutionize  our 
economic  system.  Both  purposes,  it 
is  held,  are  outside  the  functions  of 
the  schools.  Instead,  the  units  are  in- 
tended to  help  young  people  to  be- 
come more  intelligent,  more  effec- 
tive, and  more  conscientious  con- 
sumers in  the  economic  system  in 
which  they  live. 

Consumer  education  is  having 
a rapid  development  in  secondary 
schools.  It  is  taught  not  only  in  inde- 
pendent courses  but  also  as  a part  of 
home  economics,  business  educa- 
tion, social  studies,  agriculture,  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  content  of  such  courses  or 
units  varies  greatly  from  school  to 
school.  Therefore,  in  attempting  to 
prepare  teaching-learning  units  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  schools,  the  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Study  is  concentrating,  at  least 
in  the  beginning,  on  general  princi- 
ples underlying  all  consumption 
rather  than  on  the  skilled  purchas- 
ing of  specific  commodities.  And  it 
hopes  to  make  each  unit  sufficiently 
flexible  and  rich  in  resources  to  be 
adapted  to  a variety  of  situations  in 
many  communities. 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Director 


PREVIEW 


This  little  book  does  not  aim  to  give  you  rules  for  success.  In- 
stead, it  encourages  you  to  ride  your  hobbies,  to  look  for  the 
strengths  and  the  good  within  yourself,  to  try  yourself  out  in 
new  ways.  And  to  keep  on  trying.  This  book  cannot  give  you 
goals;  it  can  only  help  you  to  discover  goals  suitable  for  you. 
It  does  not  stress  weaknesses  or  faults.  It  says  rather,  “You  are 
equal  to  this  job  of  making  a life.  You  are  worth  investing  in.” 

Strangely  enough,  self-improvement  results  most  often 
when  we  focus  attention  on  other  persons  and  on  work  to  be 
done,  rather  than  directly  on  ourselves.  Only  once  in  a while 
do  we  need  to  stand  off  and  take  a good  look  at  ourselves,  see- 
ing what  we  have  to  build  on.  Generally  it  is  better  to  “look 
out,  not  in.” 

In  a few  simple  statements,  here  is  the  message  which  this 
booklet  has  for  you: 

You  are  worth  investing  in. 

Your  investments  in  yourself  pay  dividends  to  our  democ- 
racy as  well  as  to  you. 

Your  values  and  goals  guide  your  investments. 

Investment  in  yourself  requires  a knowledge  of  yourself. 

You  will  want  to  invest  in  an  education  suitable  for  you. 

You  will  invest  in  your  work,  and  your  experience  will  be 
part  of  your  education. 

Everything  you  do  to  improve  your  personality  is  a good 
investment. 

You  have  time,  energy,  and  money  to  invest— now,  and  for 
all  your  life.  The  way  you  spend  them  will  make  all  the  dif- 
ference. As  you  read  this  book,  keep  asking  yourself  “What 
will  bring  the  biggest  returns?” 


J§ 


CHAPTER  i 

YOU  ARE  WORTH  INVESTING  IN 

What  does  the  word  investment  mean  to  you?  In  what  ways 
have  you  heard  it  used?  What  does  the  dictionary  say? 
Have  you  ever  made  an  investment?  Was  it  successful? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  calculate  how  much  a person’s  life  is 
worth? 

Do  you  know  someone  who  “went  to  the  dogs”?  So  far  as  you 
know,  did  he  put  a high  or  a low  value  on  himself?  If  he  put 
a low  value  on  himself,  why? 

Read  the  headings  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  chapter  is  about. 
Think  through  what  you  already  know  about  each  of  these 
headings. 
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Every  young  person  worries  more  or 
less  about  himself  and  the  future.  He 
asks:  “Do  I belong?  Am  I needed? 
Will  people  like  me?  Will  I make 
good?  What  shall  I do  with  my  life? 
What  is  most  worth  while?”  He  is 
likely  to  think:  “The  world  expects 
so  much  and  I have  so  little  to  give.” 

Adults  do  not  know  all  the  an- 
swers either;  many  of  them  worry 
over  these  same  questions;  they,  too, 
make  mistakes  constantly.  Often 
they  do  not  live  up  to  their  princi- 
ples; they  fall  short  of  their  ideals; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  hypocrisy. 
Anyone  can  see  that  we  live  in  an 
erring  world— a world  that  has  much 
of  ill  in  it. 

But  there  is  also  much  of  good  in 
this  world.  It  is  a world  full  of  wis- 
dom gained  from  mistakes,  wisdom 
bought  at  a price,  wisdom  arising 
from  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Let  us 
use  this  hard-bought  wisdom.  Let  us 
look  for  the  goodness  that  is  in  the 
world,  in  its  people,  in  ourselves.  For 
it  is  on  the  experience  of  mankind 
and  the  goodness  in  human  beings 
that  we  must  build. 

Each  of  us  has  a certain  founda- 
tion of  good  points,  of  assets,  and  of 
strengths.  On  this  foundation  we  can 
build  by  investing  in  ourselves. 

Let  us  then  explore  this  problem 
of  making  the  most  of  our  lives. 

Investment  in  yourself  is  the  most 
important  investment  you  ever 
make.  All  your  investments  are,  in 
a sense,  investments  in  yourself.  You 
buy  certain  foods  and  vitamins  to  get 
extra  energy  and  vitality.  You  pur- 
chase certain  kinds  of  soap  guar- 
anteed to  produce  the  perfect  com- 
plexion. You  select  clothes  to  bring 


out  your  good  features.  You  spend 
money  on  education  that  will  help 
you  improve  yourself.  All  through 
life  you  spend  time  and  money  and 
effort  to  grow  toward  the  kind  of 
person  you  want  to  be.  This  book 
deals  particularly  with  your  invest- 
ments in  education,  in  your  work, 
and  in  friendship  and  experiences 
that  help  to  develop  your  person- 
ality. 

In  this  chapter,  after  a glimpse  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
you  will  consider  the  questions: 
“How  much  are  you  worth?”  “How 
does  one  get  a sense  of  his  own 
worth?”  “Why  is  it  important  to 
know  your  own  worth?” 

HOW  MUCH  IS  A PERSON 
WORTH? 

Human  life  used  to  be  held  cheap. 
It  still  is  in  some  Oriental  lands.  The 
kings  of  Egypt  did  not  care  how 
many  lives  were  spent  in  building 
pyramids  and  palaces.  In  the  days  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  one  could 
buy  an  ordinary  male  slave  for  about 
$90. 

When  your  grandmother  was 
young,  families  were  large.  There 
were  about  twice  as  many  births  as 
deaths  in  the  population.  Since  then 
families  have  become  smaller.  By 
1950,  it  is  estimated,  there  will  be  at 
least  two  million  fewer  boys  and  girls 
ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  than  in 
1940.  As  children  have  decreased  in 
number  they  have  become  more 
precious. 

Today  every  person  is  needed.  He 
is  worth  a great  deal.  It  is  well  known 
that  a soldier  killed  in  action  costs 
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the  government  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  A skilled  worker,  prevented 
from  working  for  a year  by  illness  or 
accident,  subtracts  a year’s  produce 
from  the  total  of  goods  that  might 
have  been  made. 

And,  of  course,  money  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  loss.  Losses  in 
health,  happiness,  and  security  are 
even  more  important.  Every  person 
is  worth  more  to  himself  and  to 
others  than  can  be  expressed  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  In  human  efficiency 
and  happiness  and  life,  the  losses 
from  poor  health,  uncorrected  physi- 
cal defects,  preventable  illness,  poor 
educational  planning,  placement  in 
the  wrong  jobs,  and  failure  to  get 
along  with  people,  are  too  great  to 
be  estimated. 

If  a person  does  not  do  his  best,  he 
himself,  his  friends  and  relatives, 
and  all  society  are  losers;  for  he  has 
only  one  life  to  live,  one  life  to  make, 
one  life  to  enjoy. 


HOW  TO  TELL  YOUR  OWN 
WORTH 


THAT  AIR  OF  SUPERIORITY 

Some  persons  seem  to  overesti- 
mate their  worth.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearances, they  put  too  high  a value 
on  themselves.  This  inaccurate  esti- 
mate of  themselves  is  likely  to  lead 
to  disappointment,  for  the  world  cor- 
rects mistakes  of  this  kind  none  too 


gently.  Eventually,  everyone  has  to 
move  out  from  the  considerateness 
of  the  home  to  the  competition  of  the 
outside  world.  One  woman  blamed 
her  mother  for  giving  her  children 
the  impression  that  they  were  su- 
perior to  everyone  else  and  could  do 
anything.  “Of  course  that  wasn’t 
true,”  the  daughter  said,  “and  we 
were  very  unhappy  when  we  found 
it  out.” 

Frequently  an  air  of  superiority  is 
misleading:  the  person  does  not 
really  feel  any  superiority  at  all.  He 
blusters  and  brags  only  to  hide  his 
real  feeling  of  inferiority  and  inade- 
quacy. He  may  be  very  unhappy  be- 
cause he  cannot  reach  the  standards 
of  achievement  set  by  his  parents  or 
teachers.  He  would  give  anything  to 
have  a few  good  friends.  But  his  air 
of  superiority  and  cocksureness  turns 
people  away  from  him  and  prevents 
him  from  getting  the  things  he  wants 
most.  When  he  comes  to  understand 
himself  and  accept  himself,  he  no 
longer  has  a need  to  show  off  before 
others. 

Persons  who  overestimate  them- 
selves always  risk  unhappiness  be- 
cause they  are  forever  straining  to 
live  up  to  the  false  picture  they  have 
of  themselves.  They  think  they  are 
failing  when  really,  in  terms  of  their 
abilities,  they  may  be  doing  very 
well.  They  are  like  an  ordinary 
golfer  who  matches  himself  against 
a professional:  even  if  he  plays  what 
is  for  him  a very  good  round,  he  is 
still  the  loser.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
golfer  who  recognizes  the  fact  that 
he  is  only  a duffer  enjoys  himself.  It 
is  good,  of  course,  to  keep  on  trying 
to  improve,  within  the  limits  of  what 
one  can  really  achieve. 
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DO  YOU  FEEL  INFERIOR? 

Perhaps  even  worse  off  are  the 
many  persons  who  honestly  under- 
estimate their  value.  They  feel  that 
they  are  not  worth  much.  They  lack 
the  courage  to  think  well  of  them- 
selves. Consequently,  they  do  not 
care  enough  about  what  they  do  with 
their  lives.  They  are  satisfied  with 
too  low  goals  for  themselves. 

That  was  true  of  Richard,  who 
was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents  and 
had  everything  money  could  buy.  He 
lacked  something  that  money  cannot 
buy— -his  parents’  love.  They  went 
about  their  own  affairs  and  left  him 
in  charge  of  a nurse  or  tutor.  At 
boarding  school  the  teachers  did  not 
like  Richard  and  often  punished 
him.  His  brothers  got  along  better 
than  he  did.  They  were  better-look- 
ing and  brighter  than  he,  and  their 
parents  were  proud  of  them  for  this 
reason.  He  was  small  for  his  age  and 
always  felt  inferior  to  his  brothers. 
There  was  no  one  at  home  or  at 
school  who  emphasized  Richard’s 
good  points.  He  put  a low  value  on 
himself  because  other  persons 
seemed  to  think  he  would  never 
amount  to  much. 

But,  even  though  his  family  felt  he 
was  “good  for  nothing,”  he  really 
was  “good  for  something.”  He  had 
abilities  which  he  could  not  make 
the  most  of,  because  of  his  general 
lack  of  self-confidence. 


Persons  who  value  themselves  too 
low  lack  self-respect.  And  self-respect 
is  essential.  Without  it  a young  man 
may  fail  to  try  for  a job  that  will 
really  test  his  abilities.  Without  it  a 
girl  may  marry  the  first  man  who 
comes  along,  even  if  he  is  not  good 
enough  for  her.  Those  who  do  not 
respect  themselves  are  all  too  often 
not  respected  by  others. 


HOW  OTHERS  INFLUENCE  YOU 

Peter,  one  of  three  children  in  a 
poorer  family,  had  much  the  same 
attitude  toward  himself  as  Richard 
had.  His  father  had  gone  to  work 
when  he  was  a boy  and  had  worked 
hard  ever  since.  He  had  never  had 
any  fun,  and  he  thought  Peter 
should  work  as  hard  as  he  did.  When 
Peter  read  a book  for  pleasure,  his 
father  told  him  he  ought  to  be  study- 
ing. 

By  the  time  Peter  was  fourteen 
years  old  he  had  played  truant  from 
school,  run  away  from  home,  and 
stolen  money.  His  family  thought  of 
him  as  “bad”  and  were  afraid  he 
would  disgrace  them.  His  older  sister 
and  younger  brother  never  did  these 
undesirable  things  and  his  parents 
were  always  comparing  him  unfavor- 
ably with  them.  The  younger  broth- 
er brought  home  tales  of  Peter’s  bad 
behavior  at  school  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  seeing  him  whipped  by  his 
father.  One  time  when  he  came 
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home  after  an  absence  of  several 
days,  he  was  told  that  his  mother  and 
father  were  worried  about  him.  He 
said  in  surprise,  “Why  should  they 
be  worried?  They  don’t  care  any- 
thing about  me.”  That  was  the  im- 
pression Peter  had— that  his  parents 
did  not  love  him  and  that  they  did 
not  expect  anything  good  of  him. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a boy  or  girl 
who  had  had  experiences  like  these 
would  not  think  he  was  worth  much. 
He  would  naturally  accept  the  value 
other  persons  seemed  to  place  on 
him,  unless  he  had  help  in  thinking 
it  all  out  carefully  for  himself.  Then 
he  would  see  more  clearly  why  he 
was  acting  so  “bad”  and  what  good 
qualities  he  could  develop  that 
would  help  him  to  become  the  kind 
of  boy  his  parents  would  be  proud  of. 


Far  more  fortunate  was  Dorothy, 
whose  parents  loved  and  understood 
her.  Although  her  older  brother  and 
sister  were  much  brighter  than  she, 
her  parents  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
She  felt  that  they  loved  her  for  her- 
self and  that  her  low  marks  in  school 
did  not  make  much  difference  to 
them.  They  were  pleased  that  she 
made  friends  so  easily,  that  she  was 
so  well  and  strong,  and  that  she  en- 
joyed so  many  sports  and  games. 
They  expected  her  to  do  her  best  in 
school,  but  when  that  best  did  not 


reach  the  level  of  the  older  children’s 
work,  they  made  no  comparisons.  “It 
would  be  a dull  world,”  they  said, 
laughing,  “if  everyone  were  alike.” 

Realizing  that  she  did  not  have 
what  it  takes  to  go  to  college,  she  be- 
gan planning  her  high  school  course 
with  a vocation  in  mind.  She  knew 
she  wanted  to  work  with  people 
rather  than  with  ideas  or  with  things. 
As  some  business  training  is  needed 
in  many  kinds  of  positions,  Dorothy 
took  typing  and  a course  in  office 
management.  She  also  took  a prac- 
tical arts  course.  When  she  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  she  obtained 
a position  as  receptionist.  She  held 
that  position  through  the  depression 
years  and  today  is  doing  similar  work 
for  the  government. 

don’t  let  it  get  you 

Thus  young  people  build  ideas  of 
themselves  out  of  their  home  and 
school  experiences.  Experiences  of 
neglect,  punishment,  and  constant 
criticism  undermine  their  sense  of 
worth;  whereas  experiences  of  ac- 
ceptance, affection,  and  approval 
build  up  self-confidence.  If  one  has 
had  destructive  childhood  experi- 
ences, he  needs  special  help  during 
his  teens  in  rebuilding  his  idea  of 


himself.  If  the  attitudes  of  his  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  friends  toward 
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him  are  incorrect,  it  is  important 
that  he  see  himself  in  a new  light— 
the  light  of  his  own  objective  study 
of  his  abilities,  interests,  habits,  and 
opportunities. 

WHY  YOU  NEED  TO  KNOW 
YOUR  REAL  WORTH 

To  have  a sense  of  one’s  real  value 
as  a person  helps  to  keep  a boy  or 
girl  steady.  A member  of  a football 
team  who  recognizes  his  importance 
to  the  team  is  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing foolish  the  week  before  a big 
game.  A girl  who  has  an  important 
role  in  a play  will  obey  the  health 
rules  that  keep  her  in  the  best  pos- 
sible physical  condition.  She  realizes 
that  she  is  too  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  play  to  risk  being  ill  or  below 
her  best  on  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance. A boy  or  girl  who  is  in  love 
tries  to  be  as  attractive  as  possible 
and  to  do  the  things  that  will  win  the 
approval  of  the  loved  person.  A sense 
of  worth  leads  to  good  investments  of 
money,  time,  and  energy. 

In  addition  to  these  personal  rea- 
sons for  having  a sense  of  your  own 
worth,  there  are  wider  social  reasons. 
Self-improvement  is  not  wholly  for 
your  own  advantage.  By  investing  in 
yourself  you  also  invest  in  your  coun- 
try; a nation  cannot  rise  higher  than 
the  people  in  it.  In  a democracy 
everyone  counts.  Everyone  has  some 
contribution  to  make  to  the  welfare 
of  all.  What  each  individual  makes  of 
himself  determines  what  the  world 
of  tomorrow  will  be  like.  If  the  sepa- 
rate individuals  do  not  amount  to 
much,  little  can  be  expected  of  the 
group,  for  “nought  plus  nought  will 
never  equal  anything  but  nought. 


however  many  million  ciphers  we 
may  add.” 

This  world  of  ours  needs  young- 
people— their  effort,  their  enthu- 
siasms, their  fresh,  new  points  of 
view,  their  vitality.  It  welcomes 
those  who  are  willing  to  work  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  The  world  grows  bet- 
ter only  as  the  persons  in  it  make  the 
most  of  themselves  and  accept  their 
responsibilities  as  members  of 
groups. 

If  “it’s  a lovely  day  tomorrow,”  it 
will  be  largely  because  boys  and  girls 
now  in  high  school  make  it  so.  You 
have  the  job  of  building  America— of 
making  the  American  dream  come 
true.  How?  By  finding  out  what 
needs  to  be  done,  what  you  can  do 
best,  and  then  preparing  yourself  to 
do  those  jobs.  You  need  significant, 
vital  work  to  do.  And  society  needs 
your  services. 

Young  people  are  needed  to  build 
the  houses,  tools,  electric  refrigera- 
tors, and  other  things  America  and 
the  world  need.  They  are  needed  to 
produce  food  to  feed  themselves  and 
the  hungry  nations  so  that  all  over 
the  world  there  will  be  freedom  from 
want.  They  are  needed  to  create 
beauty  “where  beauty  never  was”— 
beautiful  things  for  everyday  life: 
pictures,  music,  poems,  dramas,  and 
stories.  They  are  needed  to  explore 
new  opportunities  for  a better  life 
and  invent  ways  of  making  wind  and 
water  and  sun  and  other  natural 
forces  serve  man  instead  of  destroy- 
ing him.  They  are  needed  to  make 
better  and  happier  people  through 
their  personal  friendliness  and 
through  their  service  as  teachers, 
nurses,  doctors,  ministers,  social 
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workers,  and  in  other  professions. 
Even  though  you  do  not  do  some  of 
these  things  yourself,  by  understand- 
ing the  need  for  them  you  can  help 
to  improve  conditions  in  the  world, 
in  your  role  as  an  intelligent,  socially 
minded,  co-operating  citizen. 

Moreover,  you  need  society’s  serv- 
ices—free  schools,  police  protection, 
traffic  regulations,  fire  protection, 
and  public  health  services.  As  part  of 
a group,  you  both  give  and  receive 
help.  Your  contribution  as  an  in- 
dividual may  not  have  great  impor- 
tance; but  the  group  of  which  you 
are  a member,  by  working  for  the 
welfare  of  all,  can  accomplish  great 
things. 

If,  beginning  now,  you  make  the 
most  of  yourself  day  by  day,  you  will 
be  preparing  for  the  future.  As  Ma- 
dame Chiang  Kai-shek  said,  “We  live 
in  the  present;  we  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture; but  we  learn  eternal  truths 


from  the  past.”  Now  is  the  time  to 
see  things  as  they  really  are— to 
dream  of  a better  world  which  you 
can  help  build,  to  prepare  yourself  to 
make  that  dream  come  true,  and  to 
persist  in  spite  of  failures  and  diffi- 
culties. 

YOU  CARRY  ON1 

How  did  you  get  a sense  of  your 
own  worth?  To  what  extent  do  you 
think  your  present  estimate  of  your- 
self is  correct? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of 
thinking  that  you  are  not  worth 
much? 

How  can  you  prove  that  you  are 
“good  for  something”? 

Why  is  self-improvement  not  “self- 
ish”? In  other  words,  why  is  invest- 
ing in  yourself  a good  investment  for 
your  family,  for  your  neighborhood, 
for  your  country,  for  the  world? 


FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Ruth  Fedder.  A Girl  Grows  Up.  New  York:  Whittlesey  House,  1939.  See  how 
many  specific  suggestions  you  can  find  to  help  you  become  socially  and  emo- 
tionally more  grown  up. 

Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  On  Being  a Real  Person.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros., 
1943.  Read  to  improve  your  own  techniques  of  living. 

Harry  C.  McKown  and  Marion  LeBron.  A Boy  Grows  Up.  New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill,  1940.  Read  to  learn  what  are  the  steps  a boy  takes  in  growing  up. 

Frank  Scully  and  Norman  Sper.  “Too  Old  to  Retire,”  The  Reader's  Digest, 
XLIV  (February,  1944),  pages  55-58.  Read  this  life  story  of  the  “grand  old 
man  of  football”  to  find  out  how  he  used  each  position  he  held  to  improve 
himself  as  well  as  to  serve  others— a poor  boy  who  worked  his  way  through 
Yale,  pitched  Yale  to  five  baseball  championships,  and  has  served  as  a most 
successful  coach  and  athletic  director  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

1 These  are  questions  for  you  to  think  through  yourself.  You  need  not  discuss  any  of  them  in 

a group  unless  you  want  to. 


CHAPTER  2 

VALUES  AND  GOALS  FOR  YOUR  INVESTMENT 
IN  YOURSELF 

Before  you  read  this  chapter,  set  down  your  own  ideas  in  a paper 
on  “What  I Want  To  Get  Out  of  Life”  or  “If  I Had  Three 
Wishes—’' 

Read  the  headings  to  get  a general  idea  of  what  the  chapter  is 
about. 

As  you  read  the  chapter  with  an  active  mind,  compare  the  values 
and  goals  expressed  by  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  who  are 
quoted. 

Be  ready  to  evaluate  the  ways  in  which  the  students  used  their 
time  and  money  to  reach  their  goals. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  WANT 
OUT  OF  LIFE? 

just  as  a banker  has  many  choices 
as  to  where  he  will  invest  the  bank’s 
money,  so  also  there  are  many  pos- 
sible ways  for  you  to  make  your  in- 
vestments in  yourself.  Good  or  bad, 
you  will  make  some  kind  of  invest- 
ment. The  kind  you  choose  must  de- 
pend on  what  you  want  out  of  life. 
It  is  determined  by  your  sense  of  di- 
rection. Quo  vadis— whither  goest 
thou?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion depends,  to  a great  extent,  what 
happens  next.  As  Charles  F.  Ketter- 
ing once  wrote, 


A JINGLE  IN  YOUR  POCKET? 

If  money  is  your  goal,  you  will  in- 
vest your  time  and  energy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  money.  This  was  the 
goal  of  one  girl  who  said  frankly,  “A 
lot  of  people  say  money  isn’t  every- 
thing, and  I suppose  it  isn’t,  but  it 
goes  a long  way  in  helping  one  get 
some  fun  out  of  life.  If  I inherited  a 
large  sum  of  money,  I guess  I’d  buy 
all  the  things  a high  school  girl  wants 
—skirts,  sweaters,  blouses,  shoes, 
socks— all  the  clothes  I wanted.  I’d 
make  a super  record  collection.  I’d 
design  and  build  a new  house  with 
a rumpus  room,  a soda  fountain,  and 
a dance  floor  in  the  basement.  I 
think  these  things  would  add  greatly 
to  my  enjoyment  of  life.” 


THAT  RADIANT,  ALIVE  FEELING? 

If  health  is  your  goal,  you  will  in- 
vest in  wholesome  food  and  recrea- 
tion and  practice  good  health  habits. 
As  one  boy  said,  '‘In  my  opinion  the 
most  important  thing  is  health.  For 
how  can  you  enjoy  life  if  you  are  in 
a state  of  collapse  whenever  you’ve 
had  a good  time?  And  it  would  be 
foolish  to  push  for  success  and  then 
not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  it.” 

GLOBE-TROTTING? 

If  travel  appeals  to  you,  you  will 
make  investments  in  yourself  that 
will  enable  you,  as  one  girl  said,  to 
“travel  around  the  world,  visit  every 
country  and  all  of  the  big  cities  like 
Buenos  Aires,  London,  Paris,  and 
Canton— and  collect  souvenirs  from 
all  these  places.”  Or,  as  another  high 
school  student  remarked,  “I’d  like 
to  own  an  airplane  and  be  able  to  fly 
it  myself.  Ever  since  my  first  flight  in 
a plane,  I’ve  wanted  to  fly  one.  I 
think  it  would  be  wonderful  to  fly 
to  other  countries  and  see  other  peo- 
ple and  how  they  live.  I’d  like  to  take 
a trip  all  over  the  world.” 


io 
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A WHIRL? 

Or,  if  having  a good  time  is  your 
goal,  you  will  invest  accordingly. 
One  senior  boy  expressed  this  goal 
as  follows:  “I  know  one  can’t  be 
happy  all  the  time,  but  for  the  pres- 
ent I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  little  things  that  can  make  one 
happy  right  now,  such  as  dances,  the 
first  date,  and  skiing.  Later  one  can 
think  of  times  when  he  has  been 
happy  and  feel  a glow  of  satisfac- 
tion.” 


COLORFUL  CAREER? 

If  you  set  out  to  have  a career  your 
investment  in  yourself  will  be  defi- 
nitely guided  by  the  career  you 
choose.  One  girl’s  main  ambition  in 
life  was  “to  have  a career— not  as  a 
newspaper  woman,  a secretary,  or  a 
nurse,  but  as  a model.  All  my  life,” 
she  said,  “I  have  admired  the  poise 
that  models  have.”  Another  girl  said, 
“I  wish  I could  become  a good  nurse 
overnight.  Once  I was  a fully  quali- 
fied nurse,  I would  go  to  England,  or 
Russia,  or  China,  and  do  all  in  my 
power  to  relieve  suffering.”  A boy 
had  wanted  to  become  an  orchestra 
leader  ever  since  he  could  remem- 
ber. Another  boy  said,  “I’d  like  to  be 
a really  great  surgeon.  Oh,  I know  it 
takes  seven  long,  tough  years  or  prob- 
ably longer  to  come  anywhere  near 
this  goal,  but  think  of  the  power  I’d 


have  in  my  two  hands!  I could  save 
lives,  hundreds  of  them.”  Each  ca- 
reer requires  a somewhat  different 
investment;  some  require  little  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money,  others 
a very  large  amount. 

A WHITE  PICKET  FENCE? 

If  you  are  a girl  and  decide  upon 
marriage  as  a career  you  will  have 
certain  investments  to  make.  One 
girl  wrote  as  follows  about  her  ambi- 
tion: “Honestly,  I want  to  get  mar- 
ried some  day  and  have  a little 
bungalow.  The  man  I marry  I must 
love  an  awful  lot.  And  it  won’t  be  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.” 

Happiness  is  a goal  for  most  peo- 
ple, and  their  idea  of  happiness  de- 
termines the  nature  of  their  invest- 
ment of  time  and  money.  One  senior 
boy  said,  “I  have  planned  to  be 
pretty  well  set  up  in  life  before  I get 
married.  I think  when  I’m  about 
thirty-five  I will  get  myself  a good 
sensible  wife  and  have  three  chil- 
dren. But  until  then  I will  go  out 
and  have  the  time  of  my  life  because 
I have  no  delusions  about  life.” 


A COMBINATION? 

Most  of  us,  of  course,  don’t  have 
merely  one  goal.  We  have  several  re- 
lated goals,  and  we  must  plan  our 
investments  to  include  them  all,  in 
proper  balance.  One  high-school  girl 
was  thinking  along  this  line  when 
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she  said:  “I  want  to  get  the  most  out 
of  life  that  I possibly  can.  After  I 
have  finished  high  school,  I’d  like  to 
go  to  the  university  for  at  least  two 
years.  I don’t  think  that  will  especi- 
ally help  me  in  my  training  to  be  a 
nurse,  but  I wish  to  go  to  college 
simply  to  get  a wider  outlook  on  life. 
After  I have  completed  my  two  or 
three  years  there  I want  to  get  the 
best  possible  nurse’s  training.  I have 
chosen  nursing  for  my  career  because 
it  is  interesting  work  and  something 
you  would  never  forget;  and  nurses 
are  always  in  demand.  I want  to  meet 
a nice  young  man  and  get  married 
and  I want  at  least  four  children.  I 
want  to  get  married  quite  young  be- 
cause I believe  children  should  have 
young  parents.  I do  not  wish  to  work 
after  I am  married  because  I believe 
in  the  old  saying,  ‘A  woman’s  place 
is  in  the  home.’  ” 

HELPING  THE  WORLD? 

Perhaps  your  main  goal  is  less  per- 
sonal. More  than  anything  else,  you 
may  desire  everlasting  peace  and  a 


better  world  in  which,  as  one  student 
said,  “people  would  never  again  try 
to  kill  one  another,  and  planes  and 
ships  would  carry  food  and  things  for 
comfort  and  safety  instead  of  missiles 
of  death  and  destruction’’;  a world  in 
which  “all  men  and  women  had 
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equal  opportunities’’;  a world  “free 
of  crime  and  disease.”  If  this  is  the 
way  you  feel,  you  will  have  to  make 
a big  investment  in  yourself  in  order 
to  do  your  share  in  building  this 
kind  of  world.  There  should  be  no 
conflict  between  success  and  happi- 
ness, if  each  man’s  good  became  all 
men’s  goal. 

EVERYTHING  AND  — ? 

Most  boys  and  girls  want  a worth- 
while job,  fun,  friends,  and  “some- 


thing plus.”  The  “something  plus” 
is  different  for  each  person.  For  one 
person  it  may  be  a sense  of  belonging 
to  a group;  for  another,  confidence 
that  one  is  helping  in  some  small  way 
to  make  the  world  better;  for  an- 
other, beauty;  for  a third,  affection 
and  respect;  and  for  still  others,  a 
spiritual  quality  difficult  to  define. 
What  is  the  “something  plus”  you 
most  strongly  desire? 

It  is  clear,  is  it  not,  that  the  invest- 
ments you  make  in  yourself  will  be 
largely  determined  by  your  values 
and  goals— by  what  you  really  want 
to  get  out  of  life.  Let’s  look  at  a few 
examples  of  different  kinds  of  invest- 
ments young  people  have  made  in 
line  with  their  goals  and  purposes. 
They  will  help  you  to  see  more  clear- 
ly how  one’s  values  may  be  translated 
into  the  daily  use  of  time,  energy, 
and  money. 
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KINDS  OF  INVESTMENTS 
IN  ONESELF 

THE  ALL-AROUND  PERSON 

Some  people  especially  want  their 
lives  to  be  well  rounded.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  confined  to  any  nar- 
row groove.  They  want  to  know 
something  about  everything,  and 
they  like  to  have  a great  many  differ- 
ent skills  at  their  command.  They 
engage  in  many  different  kinds  of 
activities,  such  as  school  work,  work 
for  pay,  school  clubs,  outside  clubs, 
community  service,  parties  and 
dances,  athletics,  and  home  duties. 
For  some  persons  these  activities  are 


ends  in  themselves.  For  other  per- 
sons, they  are  means  of  discovering 
themselves,  understanding  them- 
selves, appreciating  themselves, 
building  themselves  up.  Their 
achievements  make  them  better  per- 
sons, valued  by  themselves  and  oth- 
ers. Their  most  worth-while  accom- 
plishment, they  feel,  is  a life— their 
own  life. 

Pauline  is  a good  example  of  this 
kind  of  investment  in  oneself.  She  is 
one  of  three  children.  Her  father  has 
done  a good  deal  of  reading  and  has 
surrounded  the  family  with  fine 
books  and  as  many  cultural  advan- 
tages as  possible.  Pauline’s  high- 
school  marks  are  mostly  90  or  over; 
she  was  an  A student  all  the  way 


through  elementary  school,  too.  She 
is  interested  in  journalism  but  ex- 
pects to  become  a teacher  of  English 
and  Latin.  She  believes  a teacher 
should  be  a well-rounded  person. 
Last  summer  she  worked  in  a factory 
and  saved  two  hundred  dollars, 
which  she  hopes  to  use  toward  her 
college  education. 

She  is  full  of  pep  and  vitality  and 
has  the  ability  to  get  on  well  with 
people.  She  is  equally  popular  with 
boys  and  girls.  She  is  quite  out- 
spoken, but  this  characteristic  does 
not  seem  to  limit  her  friendships. 

The  following  account  is  her  own 
story  of  her  days  and  how  they  help 
her  to  become  the  kind  of  person  she 
wants  to  be.  The  program  is  a very 
full  one  and  is  not  necessarily  a 
model  for  other  young  people.  A 
good  many  would  feel  it  necessary, 
perhaps  even  wiser  and  more  whole- 
some, to  leave  more  time  to  think, 
to  take  things  at  a leisurely  pace,  to 
read,  enjoy  the  family,  and  be  free  to 
do  things  on  spontaneous  impulse. 
But  it  is  an  interesting  program. 

“School  begins  at  8:30  and  ends  at 
2:30. 1 plan  my  after-school  activities 
to  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
leaving  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to 
walk  to  the  Settlement  House  where 
I work  every  school  day  afternoon.  I 
must  be  there  at  3:20.”  (At  the  Set- 
tlement House  Pauline  is  responsi- 
ble for  admitting  about  sixty  chil- 
dren and  for  checking  up  on  whether 
they  have  paid  their  dues.  She  min- 
gles freely  with  the  children  and 
serves,  to  some  extent,  as  an  assistant 
leader  as  well  as  a desk  hostess.  She  is 
paid  a dollar  each  afternoon  for 
about  two  hours’  work.) 
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“On  Monday  afternoon  I play  the 
piano  for  the  dance  orchestra  in 
school.  I leave  at  3:15  and  at  that 
time  another  pianist  begins.  Then 
to  work,  which  ends  at  5:30.  Between 
5 : 30  and  7:00!  help  all  I can  at  home 
as  each  of  us  girls  has  her  own  duties. 
A little  after  7:00  I leave  for  the 
Y.M.C.A.  to  attend  the  ‘Let’s  Dance’ 
Club,  of  which  I am  acting  secretary. 
I am  home  again  at  9:30  and  from 
then  until  bedtime  do  some  of  my 
homework;  that  which  I have  not 
finished  is  done  in  the  morning  be- 
fore school  starts.  I never  rise  later 
than  6:30  on  school  days. 

“Tuesday  is  about  the  same  except 
that  once  a month  on  that  afternoon 
I have  a Senior  Girls’  Personality 
Club  meeting;  I am  chairman  of  the 
program  committee.  On  the  other 
free  afternoons,  I visit  teachers  or  do 
any  odd  jobs.  On  Tuesday  evening 
I give  an  hour’s  piano  lesson,  the  pay- 
ment for  which  I save. 

“On  Wednesday  evening  from  six 
to  nine  I do  volunteer  work  at  the 
Orange  Free  Library.  I enjoy  this 
very  much,  as  I wish  to  go  to  college 
and  be  an  English  teacher.  At  the 
same  time  I am  helping  the  library 
by  making  bibliographies  on  impor- 
tant world  topics,  doing  some  print- 
ing, and  acting  as  a guide  in  the  ref- 
erence department. 

“Every  other  Thursday  afternoon 
I attend  a Book  Club  meeting,  which 
is  my  favorite.  I have  special  permis- 
sion to  take  time  off  from  work  on 
those  afternoons  in  order  to  stay 
longer  at  the  meetings  and  reap  the 
full  benefit.  The  book  now  under 
discussion  is  Othello.  We  intend  to 
see  the  stage  production  in  the  near 


future.  On  those  Thursday  evenings 
from  7:00  to  9:00  I make  up  the 
afternoon  of  work  I missed. 

“After  work  and  dinner  on  Friday 
evening,  I have  an  hour’s  piano  les- 
son, which  I love.  If  I am  extremely 
tired,  I return  home;  otherwise  I go 
to  a basketball  game  with  friends  or 
to  a neighboring  teen-age  canteen 
until  10:30. 

“On  Saturday  I work  in  a neigh- 
boring handcraft  corporation  weav- 
ing rugs  from  8:00  a.m.  until  4:30 
with  one-half  hour  off  for  lunch. 
Saturday  night  is  free  for  dates  only 
twice  a month,  since  the  other  two 
evenings  are  taken  up  with  dances 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which  I help  to 
sponsor. 

“After  church  Sunday  morning  I 
do  general  housework,  help  get  din- 
ner and  wash  dishes;  then  spend  the 
afternoon  in  napping,  doing  home- 
work, practicing  on  the  piano,  and 
writing  letters.  And  believe  it  or  not, 
I squeeze  it  all  in! 

“That  is  a brief  outline  of  my 
week.  When  I’m  not  doing  some- 
thing scheduled  I’m  always  doing- 
something  extra,  and  do  I love  it!  I 
only  regret  that  the  day  is  so  short, 
for,  if  there  were  forty-eight  hours  a 
day,  I guess  I’d  fill  all  those,  too. 

“I  feel  I am  really  living,  for  I en- 
joy everything  I do,  and  I try  to  make 
others  a little  happier  at  the  same 
time.” 

During  the  week  Pauline  has  a 
variety  of  experiences  that  contrib- 
ute to  her  understanding  of  chil- 
dren and  other  people  and  to  her 
social  education.  Through  her  part- 
time  work  she  is  gaining  useful 
knowledge  and  is  also  learning  what 
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work  for  pay  means.  Through  her 
music  lessons,  book  club,  and  dances, 
she  is  building  interests  and  learn- 
ing social  skills  that  will  carry  over 
into  adult  life.  Her  daily  schedule  is 
a series  of  good  investments  of  time 
and  energy. 

To  be  sure,  Pauline’s  schedule 
seems  overwhelming.  Almost  every 
minute  is  used  to  good  advantage. 
But  Pauline  is  able  to  carry  all  these 
responsibilities  and  has  selected 
work  and  play  that  contribute  to 
her  all-round  development.  Other 
young  people  have  days  as  full  as 
Pauline’s,  but  they  do  not  often  plan 
them  so  carefully  in  the  light  of  their 
goals  and  purposes. 


Other  persons  specialize.  They 
want  to  do  one  or  two  things  above 
all  others.  There  are  a few  qualities 
they  want  to  develop  to  a high  degree 
of  perfection.  John  falls  into  this 
group.  He  is  a senior  who  is  plan- 
ning to  major  in  mathematics  in  a 
state  teachers’  college.  A husky,  rug- 
ged boy,  he  is  intelligent,  with  a 
sense  of  humor  and  an  even  greater 
sense  of  responsibility.  He  is  quietly 
efficient  except  when  he  is  playing 
the  trumpet— then  he  is  efficient,  but 
not  quiet! 

His  originally  vague  desire  to 
teach  mathematics  and  science  be- 


came firmly  established  during  high 
school  years.  In  addition  to  his  school 
work  and  responsibilities  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Soloist  Club  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Science  Society,  he 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  to 
learning  to  play  the  trumpet.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  freshman  year  he 
joined  the  band,  the  orchestra,  and 
the  dance  orchestra,  and  has  held  the 
position  of  first  trumpeter  in  all  of 
these  organizations  for  three  years. 
For  three  successive  summers  he  at- 
tended the  Essex  County  Band  and 
Orchestra  School  where  he  played 
first  trumpet  in  the  New  Jersey  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  After  school  hours 
he  obtained  further  practice,  as  well 
as  money  and  enjoyment,  by  playing 
in  several  semi-professional  dance 
bands.  On  many  occasions  he  played 
the  trumpet  at  special  services  in  his 
own  and  other  churches.  With  special 
effort  in  his  senior  year  he  succeeded 
in  winning  a medal  for  mastery  of 
the  trumpet  in  the  artist  grade  at 
Griffith  Auditions.  On  two  occasions 
he  has  played  solos  over  the  radio.  As 
part  of  his  service  and  social  activi- 
ties, he  was  in  charge  of  the  enter- 
tainment at  the  “Orange  Grove,”  a 
local  teen-age  canteen. 

Here  is  a boy  who,  early  in  his 
high  school  career,  chose  a vocation 
and  an  avocation  and  began  concen- 
trating upon  them.  He  found  many 
opportunities  to  advance  his  interest 
in  music,  and  his  diligence  and  per- 
sistence in  this  field  have  been  re- 
warded with  remarkable  success.  At 
present  he  seems  to  prefer  music  to 
girls,  but  he  will  probably  some  day 
discover  their  existence  and  find 
time  for  them,  too.  Although  John’s 
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objectives  are  at  present  limited,  he 
has  an  unusually  strong  central  core 
of  interest  that  can  easily  lead  out 
into  friendships  with  boys  and  girls 
and  into  other  lifetime  satisfactions. 
His  active  part  in  the  young  people’s 
organization  and  church  choir,  his 
summer  work  as  a “sub”  mail  carrier, 
and  his  leadership  in  the  Science  So- 
ciety all  show  that  he  can  enjoy  peo- 
ple as  well  as  his  special  avocation, 
music.  His  good  school  record  in  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  shows  ability 
to  progress  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

You  have  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a person  can  go  too 
far  to  either  extreme.  He  can  “spread 
himself  too  thin”  or  he  can  “put  all 
his  eggs  in  one  basket.”  Would  you 
agree  that  the  ideal  is  a planned 
combination  of  broad  interests  and 
thorough  knowledge  and  skill  in 
some  one  line?  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, once  described  the  ideal  per- 
son as  “a  broad  man  sharpened  to  a 
point.” 

THE  STRATEGIST 

Some  persons  show  unusual  abil- 
ity to  plan  their  lives  in  the  light  of 
their  goals  and  purposes.  After  lay- 
ing a suitable  course  for  themselves, 
they  discover  and  take  advantage  of 
opportunities  to  persist  in  that  di- 
rection. They  keep  on  trying.  They 
are  the  opposite  of  those  who  have 


no  carefully  made  plans  and  seem  to 
be  constantly  scrambling  merely  to 
make  up  lacks  and  deficiencies.  The 
following  account  is  of  a young  man 
who  persisted  in  his  original  pur- 
pose. He  had  little  to  begin  with  and 
yet  made  great  use  of  all  he  had. 

“He  was  born  into  a large  family 
and  was  reared  on  a farm.  He  was 
very  fond  of  painting,  but  wanted  to 
fly  more  than  anything  else.  Even  as 
a schoolboy  he  felt  that  the  greatest 
possibilities  of  the  future  lay  in  the 
air.  His  father,  however,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  aims  and  consequently 
did  not  back  him  financially. 

“As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he 
left  home  and,  with  only  two  years’ 
high-school  education  to  his  credit, 
went  to  the  city  to  work.  He  worked 
during  the  day  and  attended  art 
school  at  night.  His  art  work  was 
very  successful,  but  it  was  not  his 
goal;  he  still  dreamed  of  being  a 
pilot. 

“Finally  he  saved  enough  money 
to  take  lessons  in  flying.  After  many 
months  of  hard  work  he  won  his 
pilot’s  license  and  had  many  flying 
hours  to  his  credit.  This,  in  his 
opinion,  was  only  a beginning. 

“When  war  broke  out  in  1939, 
he  joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force.  He  took  a pilot’s  course  and 
within  a year  had  won  his  wings. 
Because  of  his  remarkable  record,  he 
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was  soon  made  a pilot  instructor.  To- 
day he  holds  a high-ranking  position 
in  the  Air  Force.  Through  his  own 
efforts  he  has  realized  his  boyhood 
dream.” 


THE  PERSON  WHO  BEATS  A 
HANDICAP 


Many  persons  who  are  blind,  deaf, 
crippled,  or  handicapped  in  other 
ways  have  nevertheless  made  the  best 
of  themselves.  The  following  true 
stories,  written  by  two  junior  stu- 
dents in  high  school,  Peter  and 
Marion,  are  convincing  evidence 
that  even  a seriously  handicapped 
person  can  make  a good  investment 
in  himself: 

“It  is  usually  thought  that  a dis- 
abled person  is  not  very  valuable  in 
industry,  but  I have  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  A friend  of  mine  was  struck 
down  by  a train,  and  had  to  have  his 
right  leg  amputated.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing up  and  pitying  himself,  he  hob- 
bled along  as  though  nothing  had 
happened.  His  parents  sent  him  to  a 
private  school  where  he  took  techni- 
cal training.  Now  he  is  the  sole 
owner  of  a prospering  business,  mak- 
ing some  of  the  finest  lamps  I have 
ever  seen.  (Sometimes  I wonder 
whether  that  train  didn’t  do  him  a 
favor!)” 

“In  my  town  I have  a girl  friend 
who  was  afflicted  with  one  of  the 


worst  of  all  physical  handicaps,  but 
in  spite  of  this  she  has  made  more  of 
herself  than  any  other  person  I know. 
She  was  born  blind  in  one  eye  and, 
at  six  years  of  age,  through  an  ac- 
cident, lost  the  sight  of  the  other 
eye,  thus  becoming  totally  blind  for 
life.  However,  even  this  misfortune 
did  not  discourage  her.  She  went 
to  a school  for  the  blind  where  she 
learned  to  read  and  write  in  Braille. 
She  advanced  so  rapidly  that  her 
teacher  began  instructing  her  in 
teaching  the  blind.  She  is  now  seven- 
teen and  in  grade  twelve.  She  is  go- 
ing to  take  up  teaching  as  a career. 

“When  she  was  about  nine  years 
old,  the  family  physician  suggested 
that  she  take  up  music.  Now  she  is  an 
accomplished  pianist,  playing  over 
the  radio  from  time  to  time. 

“In  her  home  she  does  the  chores 
and  duties  like  any  normal  girl  and 
will  not  be  under  obligation  to  any- 
one. She  is  well  known  in  her  city 
and  is  everybody’s  friend.” 

SECRETS  OF  GOOD  PLANNING  AND 
BUILDING 

Do  you  notice  that  in  all  these  ac- 
counts of  persons  who  have  made  a 
good  investment  in  themselves,  two 
steps  are  mentioned?  (1)  Setting  suit- 
able goals,  neither  too  high  nor  too 
low;  and  (2)  intelligently  planning 
to  carry  them  out. 

There  are  other  important  points 
to  note  about  these  people:  They 
do  not  become  discouraged  as  long 
as  they  are  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  they  meet  difficulty  in  their 
school  subjects,  drawing  or  painting, 
music  or  writing,  or  social  relations, 
they  work  through  their  discourage- 
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ment.  Thus  they  turn  obstacles  into 
opportunities.  They  live  fully  day 
by  day,  getting  satisfaction  in  the 
present  even  though  they  are  look- 
ing toward  still  better  things  in  the 
future.  They  help  others  to  succeed 
and  are  able  to  make  and  keep 
friends.  They  find  happiness  in  their 
social  relationships  and  in  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  growing.  They 
realize  that  no  person  is  entirely  suc- 
cessful and  no  person  is  entirely  un- 
successful. They  know  that  a person’s 
success  must  be  judged  in  terms  of 
his  goals,  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the 
goals  of  the  person  making  the  judg- 
ment. A person  whom  you  might 
consider  unsuccessful  might  think  of 
himself  as  successful,  and  vice  versa. 

The  person  without  a worthy  goal 
or  purpose  is  in  the  most  difficult 
position  of  all.  He  is  like  the  little 
boy  whose  mother  said  that  he  could 
do  his  arithmetic  if  he  wanted  to 
hard  enough.  He  replied,  “But 
Mother,  how  do  you  get  to  want  to?” 
That  is  an  important  question.  Some- 
times a lack  of  interest  and  desire  is 
rooted  in  a feeling  of  “not  being 
worth  much  anyway.”  Sometimes  it 
is  due  to  lack  of  experience— to  not 
having  discovered  what  one  can  do 
well  and  what  gives  one  satisfaction. 
Sometimes  a lack  of  drive  is  due  to  a 
history  of  failure  that  discourages 
the  person  from  attempting  anything 
new.  Because  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  real  roots  of  indifference, 
the  person  who  feels  this  way  is  wise 
to  seek  a skillful  counselor  who  can 
help  him  understand  himself  and  his 
relation  to  others.  Sometimes  others 
can  help  us  to  analyze  our  problems 
better  than  we  can  all  alone. 


STEPS  TOWARD 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

The  first  step  in  self-improvement 
is  self-discovery.  You  probably  have 
some  excellent  qualities  you’re  not 
even  aware  of— maybe  some  undis- 
covered talents,  too.  You  want  to 


develop  your  own  special  abilities, 
not  try  to  be  someone  else.  That  is 
another  way  of  saying  what  Shake- 
speare said  long  ago,  “To  thine  own 
self  be  true.”  This  implies  that  you 
know  yourself  and  accept  yourself. 
Everyone  has  limitations,  but  the 
wise  person  spends  most  of  his  energy 
in  developing  his  strengths  rather 
than  in  trying  to  overcome  his  weak- 
nesses. Bertrand  Russell,  a popular 
English  author,  once  said  that  his 
happiness  began  when  he  realized 
there  were  certain  things  he  could 
not  do,  certain  goals  he  could  never 
reach.  At  that  point,  he  stopped 
striving  for  the  impossible  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  talents  he 
could  develop. 

STEPPING  UP  PRODUCTION 

The  second  step  is  to  find  oppor- 
tunities for  self-improvement.  For- 
tunately, there  are  opportunities 
every  minute.  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
recognized  the  value  of  the  present 
moment.  According  to  Walter  Pater, 
what  he  cared  for  most  at  all  times 
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was  “that  which  could  give  the  high- 
est qualities  to  our  moments  as  they 
pass  . . . filling  the  common  ways  of 
life  with  the  reflection  of  some  far- 
off  brightness.” 

The  third  step  is  to  persist— and 
still  stay  flexible— in  carrying  out 
well-laid  plans.  Plans  for  your  life 
are  like  a map  of  an  unknown  coun- 
try through  which  you  are  traveling. 
The  map  serves  as  a guide.  But  you 
do  not  have  your  eyes  fixed  on  your 
destination  only.  Every  step  of  the 
way  has  interest  in  itself  as  well  as 
the  value  of  leading  in  the  direction 
you  want  to  go. 

In  this  chapter  you  have  been  in- 
vited to  get  a clear-eyed  view  of  your 
own  goals  and  purposes  as  you  read 
the  statements  made  by  other  high- 
school  boys  and  girls.  You  have  seen 
how  some  young  people  have  actu- 
ally made  the  daily  investments  of 
time,  money,  and  energy  that  lead  to 
the  realization  of  their  goals.  And 
finally  you  have  noted  the  steps  to 
self-improvement  that  will  be  de- 
scribed more  fully  in  the  following 
chapters. 

Although  the  prime  responsibility 
for  self-improvement  is  your  own, 
you  are  not  alone  in  your  effort  to 
seek  in  life  the  “something  plus” 
and  to  find  and  use  the  opportunities 
in  the  present  moment.  Parents, 
teachers,  counselors,  and  club  lead- 
ers will  help  you.  The  best  counselor 
usually  does  not  say,  “This  is  the 
thing  for  you  to  do.  I strongly  advise 
it.”  No,  he  is  more  likely  to  help  you 
to  discover  what  you  can  do  and  what 
you  cannot  do  well,  to  open  path- 


ways you  did  not  know  were  there, 
to  encourage  you  to  see  the  relation 
between  these  pathways  and  the  kind 
of  person  you  want  to  be.  He  leaves 
you  free  to  make  your  own  choice. 
This  kind  of  counselor  helps  you  to 
“go  ahead  on  your  own  steam.” 

YOU  CARRY  ON 

How  did  your  essay  on  “What  I 
Want  To  Get  out  of  Life”  or  “If  I 
Had  Three  Wishes”  compare  with 
the  points  of  view  of  the  high  school 
students  quoted? 

How  have  your  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject changed  since  reading  the  chap- 
ter? 

Which  suggestions  are  most  im- 
portant to  you  personally? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
them? 

Why  should  everyone  not  try  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  investment  in 
himself?  Compare  doing  this  with 
“keeping  up  with  the  Joneses.” 

Can  you  or  your  class  draw  up  a 
set  of  standards  or  criteria  for  invest- 
ments in  yourself?  It  might  begin, 
for  instance,  “An  investment  in  my- 
self is  a good  one  if—”  This  intro- 
ductory statement  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a series  of  numbered  state- 
ments. 

Think  of  certain  persons  whom 
everyone  admires.  Are  they  to  be  en- 
vied because  they  have  well-rounded 
lives,  or  because  they  are  outstand- 
ing in  a few  important  virtues,  or 
because  they  have  few  faults  or  de- 
ficiencies? How  does  your  answer  to 
this  question  help  you  make  your 
own  “design  for  living”? 
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FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Charlotte  Bronte.  Jane  Eyre.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1921.  Read  to  under- 
stand the  conflict  between  personal  feeling  and  the  demands  of  society,  in 
this  case  resulting  eventually  in  self-realization. 

Sonja  Henie.  Wings  on  My  Feet.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1940.  Read  to  find 
out  what  investments  Sonja  Henie  made  to  become  an  outstanding  skater. 
You  will  also  find  suggestions  for  improving  your  own  skating. 

Helen  Keller.  Story  of  My  Life.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1903.  Read  to 
learn  how  Helen  Keller  struggled  successfully  against  her  physical  handicaps. 

Charles  F.  Kettering.  “Education  Begins  at  Home,”  The  Reader's  Digest , 
XLIV  (February,  1944),  80-82.  Read  to  find  out  what  are  some  of  the  op- 
portunities and  obligations  for  young  people  today. 

Rudy  Aim  Kipling.  The  Light  That  Failed.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Doran, 
1920.  Here  you  will  find  a well-told  story  of  an  heroic  struggle  with  blindness. 

Guy  de  Maupassant.  Selected  Stories.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1920.  Read 
to  understand  the  way  people’s  personalities  are  changed  by  life.  Each  story 
is  an  intense  psychological  drama. 

Patricia  O’Malley.  Wings  for  Carol.  New  York:  Greystone  Press,  1941.  You 
will  be  interested  to  learn  how  Carol  Rogers  invested  in  nurse’s  training  and 
used  this  training  to  become  a stewardess  of  an  airliner. 

Jacob  Riis.  The  Making  of  an  American.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1924.  Learn 
from  this  book  how  a Danish  immigrant  successfully  worked  toward  his  goal 
of  service  to  his  fellow  men. 

Cornelia  Spencer.  Three  Sisters.  New  York:  John  Day,  1939.  What  investments 
did  these  three  Chinese  sisters  (Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  one  of  them) 
make  to  become  so  famous? 

Lincoln  Steffens.  “Unlimited  Opportunities  for  Youth!”  The  Reader's  Digest, 
XLI  (December,  1942),  pages  15-16.  What  opportunities  for  service  and  voca- 
tional satisfaction  do  you  find  mentioned  in  this  article? 

Booker  T.  Washington.  Up  from  Slavery.  An  Autobiography.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Doran,  1941.  Read  this  exciting  story  to  find  out  how  a boy,  by 
investing  in  himself,  helped  thousands  of  other  persons  to  make  the  best  of 
themselves. 


What  does  the  word  capital  mean  to  you?  Give  several  sentences 
in  which  you  have  heard  it  used.  What  does  the  dictionary 
say  about  it? 

What  does  personality  mean  to  you? 

In  what  way  is  your  personality  capital? 

What  qualities  do  you  look  for  when  you’re  choosing  friends  or 
fellow  workers? 

Now  read  the  headings  in  this  chapter.  How  do  they  compare 
with  the  qualities  you  have  just  listed  as  important? 

If  you  were  writing  this  chapter,  what  should  you  include  under 
each  of  these  headings?  Answer  this  question  before  reading 
further. 
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To  get  where  you  want  to  be,  you 
have  to  start  where  you  are.  You  can- 
not build  anything  but  castles  in  the 
air  without  a foundation.  Your  good 
points,  your  special  abilities  and  in- 
terests, your  attractive  characteris- 
tics—these  are  the  foundation  you 
have  on  which  to  build  the  kind  of 
person  you  need  to  be  in  order  to  get 
what  is  best  out  of  life.  A sound  in- 
vestment in  yourself  requires  a 
knowledge  of  yourself. 

Socrates  had  as  one  of  his  main 
guides,  “Know  thyself."  One  might 
think  this  easy,  but  it  is  strangely 
difficult.  Many  persons  “kid  them- 
selves" about  their  own  interests  and 
abilities.  They  hide  behind  a wall  of 
wishful  thinking.  Still,  one  can  learn 
to  know  himself  if  he  will  try. 

At  any  time  in  life  you  may  pause 
and  study  your  personality  as  it  has 
developed  thus  far.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  do  this.  As  you  read  this  chap- 
ter, make  an  inventory  of  your  as- 
sets: What  kind  of  a first  impression 
do  you  make?  Have  you  achieved  the 
best  health  possible  for  you?  What 
kind  of  student  are  you?  What  kind 
of  work  can  you  do?  How  well  do 
you  get  along  with  people?  Do  you 
act  your  age?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  goals  and  purposes? 

You  will  get  some  hints  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  guide  your  thinking 
about  each  of  these  questions.  After 
you  have  read  the  chapter  and  hon- 
estly tried  to  score  yourself  on  the 
rating  scale,  you  should  have  quite  a 
clear  idea  of  what  your  present  capi- 
tal is— in  other  words,  a knowledge 
of  yourself  that  will  help  you  to 
make  the  wisest  investment  of  your 
time,  money,  and  energy. 


THOSE  IMPORTANT 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS 

First  impressions  are  important. 
They  may  prejudice  a person  for  or 
against  you,  and  influence  his  future 
observation  of  you  and  attitude 
toward  you.  In  some  cases,  as  in  ap- 
plying for  a job,  you  have  only  one 
chance;  the  first  impression  you 
make  may  be  the  only  impression 
you  have  a chance  to  make.  Good 
posture,  for  example,  makes  a good 
first  impression.  The  comment,  “He’s 
straight,”  often  refers  to  character  as 
well  as  to  physical  appearance.  A 


girl  dressed  as  though  she  were  going 
to  a party  or  a boy  with  his  hair  in 
his  eyes  may  make  so  poor  an  im- 
pression that  he  loses  a good  job. 

Strangely  enough,  the  best  im- 
pressions are  often  made  by  those 
who  do  not  think  too  much  about  it. 
For  instance,  if  you  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  people  you  meet, 
you  will  radiate  friendliness— and 
nothing  else  makes  friends  so  quickly. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  attention 
is  directed  solely  toward  yourself,  if 
you  are  nervous  about  the  kind  of 
impression  you  are  making,  you  may 
be  awkward  and  ill  at  ease,  or  you 
may  appear  to  others  to  be  self-cen- 
tered and  snobbish. 

Early  in  the  course  of  a conversa- 
tion you  can  give  the  impression  of 
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frankness  by  acknowledging  faults. 
This  attitude  is  as  desirable  as  the 
ability  to  put  your  best  foot  forward. 
Since  a frank  recognition  of  lacks  in 
your  training  or  experience  is  the 
first  step  toward  improvement,  such 
an  attitude  is  likely  to  give  the  im- 
pression: “Here’s  a person  who 
knows  his  weaknesses  as  well  as  his 
strengths  and  is  eager  to  learn  and 
eager  to  grow.” 

However,  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
a fault  or  a lack  calmly  and  have 
done  with  it;  quite  another  thing  to 
keep  harping  on  it.  Employers,  and 
others,  appreciate  honesty;  they  do 
not  want  you  to  exaggerate  your 
abilities.  But  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  what  you  can  do  than  in 
what  you  cannot  do.  Others  are 
likely  to  have  confidence  in  you  at 
first  impression  if  you  have  con- 
fidence in  yourself. 

To  be  sure,  first  impressions  are 
superficial.  They  are  often  unfair, 
for  many  people  have  sterling  quali- 
ties hidden  under  an  unattractive 
exterior,  like  silver  ore  or  uncut 
diamonds.  Yet  first  impressions  do 
play  a great  part  in  affairs,  and  every- 
one should  try  to  represent  his  per- 
sonality fairly.  The  impression  you 
make  is  part  of  your  capital  for  life. 

HEALTH  AND  VITALITY 

Health  is  wealth.  It  is  the  most 
important  capital  you  have.  It  is  the 
base  on  which  you  build  personality. 
Even  a person  who  is  handicapped 
by  poor  eyesight,  loss  of  hearing,  in- 
fantile paralysis,  or  other  difficulties 
should  try  to  attain  the  best  health 
which  his  handicap  still  leaves  as  a 
possibility. 


THAT  MILLION-DOLLAR  SPARKLE 

The  early  teens  are  usually  the 
healthiest  period  of  life.  This  fact 
should  be  capitalized  upon.  Too 
often,  during  these  years,  good  health 
is  exploited— used  up  without  regard 
to  the  future.  Because  high-school 
students’  health  is  so  good,  they 
sometimes  think  they  can  get  away 
with  all  kinds  of  excesses  and  neglect. 
They  stay  out  late  at  night,  eat  a 
hasty  breakfast  or  no  breakfast  at  all, 
snatch  a hot  dog  and  a bottle  of 
“coke”  for  lunch.  They  spend  a 
sunny  Saturday  afternoon  in  the 
movies  instead  of  out  of  doors. 


For  a few  years  nothing  happens. 
But  they  are  making  a poor  invest- 
ment for  the  future,  and  also  lessen- 
ing the  abundant  vitality  and  pep 
they  might  enjoy  here  and  now. 

Do  you  take  advantage  of  an  ex- 
pert health  examination  to  check  on 
health  conditions  that  you  cannot 
examine  for  yourself?  You  can  take 
responsibility  for  making  the  ap- 
pointment with  a doctor,  for  having 
the  results  recorded  on  your  per- 
sonal health  record,  and  doing  what 
the  examination  shows  to  be  desir- 
able and  necessary.  Taking  responsi- 
bility for  your  own  record  increases 
your  interest  in  keeping  fit  and  saves 
the  time  of  teachers  and  nurses.  The 
large  majority  of  diseases  that  rob 
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people  of  vitality  and  efficiency  can 
be  prevented  or  cured  if  they  are  dis- 
covered in  time.  Delay  in  taking  care 
of  one’s  health  never  pays. 

FINDING  OUT  ABOUT  HEALTH 

In  your  appraisal  of  your  health 
capital,  your  family  doctor,  the 
school  doctor,  and  the  school  nurse 
or  health  education  teacher  will  be 
glad  to  help  you.  They  will  also 
be  glad  to  tell  you  anything  you  want 
to  know  about  yourself— about  your 
physical  make-up,  about  physical  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women, 
and  about  attitudes  and  conditions 
that  lead  to  happy  family  life.  Do  not 
hesitate  to  ask  them  about  matters 
that  are  troubling  or  confusing  you. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  ask  the  man  who 
knows  rather  than  try  to  get  informa- 
tion from  people  who  are  not  so  well 
informed. 

ABILITY  TO  DO  SCHOOL 
WORK 


If  you  have  a good  foundation  of 
health  and  enough  money  to  pay 


your  tuition  for  at  least  the  first  year, 
you  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a 
college  or  other  educational  institu- 
tion if  you  have  a good  high  school 
record.  Your  marks,  of  course,  should 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  your 
effort.  If  you  have  tried  hard,  and 
still— with  all  the  help  your  teachers 
could  give  you— have  been  unable  to 
succeed  in  high  school,  it  may  not  be 
wise  for  you  to  invest  in  more  of  the 
same  kind  of  education.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  done  well  in 
high  school,  the  chances  are  that  in- 
vestment in  higher  education  would 
bring  good  returns,  provided  that 
your  purpose  is  strong  and  you  have 
learned  to  make  wise  choices  and 
carry  them  out.  One  college  dean 
made  the  statement  that  his  college 
wants  high-school  graduates  who  can 
read  and  write  and  who  have  a 
purpose. 

The  subjects  you  have  enjoyed 
most  and  have  done  the  best  work  in 
also  suggest  the  kind  of  further  edu- 
cation and  vocation  that  would  be 
most  suitable  for  you.  If  science  and 
mathematics  have  always  been  easy 
and  interesting  to  you,  you  have  an 
advantage  in  many  fields  such  as 
engineering,  nursing,  medicine,  and 
the  teaching  of  these  subjects.  If, 
after  trying  out  a number  of  kinds  of 
study,  you  have  obtained  greatest 
success  and  satisfaction  in  practical 
subjects,  going  ahead  in  these  fields 
seems  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

Although  parents  and  friends  can 
help,  you  should  use  other  aids 
available  in  appraising  your  mental 
ability.  The  psychologist,  guidance 
worker,  or  the  teacher  who  knows 
you  best  can  help  you  see  more 
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clearly  what  your  mental  capital  is. 
They  may  have  certain  tests  on  rec- 
ord or  they  may  give  these  tests  to 
you  on  request,  so  that  you  will  have 
a clearer  and  more  accurate  picture 
of  your  capacity  to  learn  and  to  do 
certain  things. 

ABILITY  TO  DO  OTHER  KINDS 
OF  WORK 

Many  persons  who  do  not  make 
good  school  records  succeed  in  other 
kinds  of  work.  Jim  did  not  get  along 
with  his  teachers,  but  he  had  a suc- 
cessful newspaper  stand  on  a busy 
corner.  He  had  a pleasant  smile,  re- 
served for  his  customers,  never  be- 


stowed on  his  teachers.  Mary,  who 
was  failing  in  her  school  subjects, 
was  such  a good  worker  in  the  res- 
taurant where  she  was  employed 
after  school  that  the  manager  offered 
her  a full-time  job.  Often  one  dis- 
covers his  special  abilities  through 
his  part-time  work. 

It  is  therefore  a good  idea  to  think 
over  all  the  kinds  of  work  one  has 
done  and  to  ask  oneself  such  ques- 
tions as: 

What  did  I like  best  about  the  work? 
What  did  I dislike? 

If  I gave  it  up,  why? 

Do  I like  best  to  work  with  people , or 
with  things,  or  with  ideas? 


Every  job  is  a valuable  tryout  ex- 
perience. Through  it,  one  learns  a 
little  bit  more  about  the  kind  of 
work  that  gives  him  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, the  kind  of  work  he  can  do 
well  and  the  kind  he  does  poorly, 
and  what  further  study  and  training 
he  needs. 

GETTING  ALONG  WITH 
PEOPLE 

It  is  well  known  that  far  more  em- 
ployees lose  their  jobs  or  fail  of  pro- 
motion because  of  their  inability  to 
get  along  with  their  boss  or  fellow 
workers  than  because  of  lack  of  skill. 
The  ability  to  work  with  people  is 
especially  important  to  anyone  who 
washes  to  be  a leader.  But  in  a large 
measure  the  same  ability  is  needed 
for  success  in  college,  in  marriage 
and  family  life,  and  in  leisure  ac- 
tivities. A person  enriches  his  own 
personality  through  working  and 
playing  with  others.  Most  of  the 
satisfactions  in  life  come  through 
people.  Even  high  achievement 
brings  most  satisfaction  when  it 
pleases  those  we  love. 
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If  you  have  observed  persons 
whom  everyone  seems  to  like  and 
look  up  to,  you  have  probably  no- 
ticed that  they  are  spontaneously 
friendly,  look  for  and  bring  out  the 
best  in  people,  make  others  feel  suc- 
cessful and  happy,  are  generous  with 
genuine  praise  and  approval,  never 
criticize  without  showing  how  the 
fault  can  be  corrected,  show  interest 
in  what  the  other  person  is  saying 
and  doing,  and  are  considerate  of 
others. 

Very  few  parts  of  your  personality 
capital  are  so  important  as  your 
ability  to  stimulate  others  and  have 
them  enjoy  you.  Whatever  your 
present  capital  in  this  respect  may 
be,  you  can  build  it  up  by  following 
the  suggestions  in  this  book. 

BEING  GROWN  UP 
EMOTIONALLY 

Have  you  known  persons  who  did 
not  “act  their  age”— whose  behavior 
seemed  childish?  These  persons  have 
not  grown  up  emotionally.  Perhaps 
they  always  want  to  be  the  center  of 
attention.  When  they  meet  failure 
or  criticism,  instead  of  taking  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  learn,  they  use  it 
as  an  excuse  for  giving  up,  or  they 
blame  someone  else,  or  sulk,  or  say 
they  “didn’t  care  about  the  old  thing 
anyway.” 

LET  OFF  STEAM 

A combination  of  social  and  emo- 
tional factors  is  involved  in  boy-girl 
relations.  This  is  by  far  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  for  a large  number  of 
boys  and  girls.  It  involves  such  ques- 
tions as:  how  to  get  acquainted;  how 
to  hold  friends  of  the  opposite  sex; 


what  do  boys  like  in  girls;  what  do 
girls  like  in  boys;  does  a girl  have  to 
smoke,  drink,  and  pet  in  order 
to  have  boy  friends;  how  to  develop 
a personality  that  is  attractive  to  the 
other  sex. 

One  cannot  gain  this  kind  of  emo- 
tional maturity  if  he  has  no  chance 
to  meet  the  opposite  sex  in  well- 
conducted  school  and  community 
groups.  Everyone  needs  an  outlet  for 
safe  and  sane  expressions  of  emo- 
tional feelings.  Without  these  oppor- 
tunities for  social  education,  both 
girls  and  boys  feel  lonely,  although 
they  will  not  always  admit  it.  They 
desire  new  experiences,  but  have  had 
no  practice  in  meeting  them.  Partly, 
young  people  can  learn  to  under- 
stand these  difficulties  through  read- 
ing books  like  those  suggested  at  the 
end  of  Chapter  7.  Also,  by  observing 
how  other  boys  and  girls  handle  this 
problem  of  social  relationship  suc- 
cessfully, and  by  talking  with  adults 
who  are  understanding  and  experi- 
enced, they  can  learn,  select,  and 
try  out  ways  of  gaining  for  them- 
selves greater  social  and  emotional 
maturity. 

MAKE  EMOTIONS  WORK  FOR  YOU 

In  this  realm  of  emotions  lies  the 
secret  of  many  successes  and  failures. 
Emotion  is  like  the  dynamo  that 
makes  a machine  run.  It  generates 
tremendous  energy.  The  problem  is 
to  harness  this  energy  to  serve  your 
worthy  purposes.  If  you  cannot  keep 
this  power  of  your  emotions  pushing 
you  in  the  right  direction,  you  will 
be  like  a ship  without  a rudder.  You 
may  be  pushed  in  one  direction  by 
one  gust  of  emotion,  in  the  opposite 
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direction  by  another.  But  if  you  can 
use  the  power  of  emotion  to  rein- 
force the  power  of  your  brain,  you 
can  move  forward  at  increased  speed. 

One  group  of  girls  learned  to 
avoid  an  emotional  outburst  by  “act- 
ing on  thinking”  rather  than  acting 
immediately.  For  example,  one  girl 
said  her  first  reaction  to  being  beaten 
in  tennis  was,  “I’m  terribly  disap- 
pointed. It  just  wasn’t  fair.  I don’t 
want  ever  to  see  Eileen  again.”  But, 
on  thinking  it  over,  she  was  able  to 
feel  differently  about  losing  the  game 
and  said,  “Eileen’s  a good  sport— she 
played  a good  game.  It  was  good 
practice  for  me  even  though  I didn’t 
win.” 

Sometimes  you  cannot  do  this 
alone.  You  need  help.  This  help  may 
come  from  understanding  parents 
and  teachers  or  from  the  dean  of  girls 
or  dean  of  boys  or  other  guidance 
workers  in  the  school.  If  the  problem 
is  deep-seated  and  seems  to  concern 
many  areas  of  your  life,  an  expert  in 
the  field  may  help.  Such  an  expert  is 
called  a psychiatrist.  His  work  is  to 
help  people  understand  themselves 
and  others  better  so  that  they  can 
lead  happier  and  more  useful  lives. 
Like  a physician,  he  helps  people  to 
attain  better  health  than  they  could 
have  attained  without  help. 

INTERESTS 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  if  two 
people  of  equal  ability  start  together 
to  learn  a new  job,  or  music,  or  a 
sport,  one  may  learn  slowly  while  the 
other  notices  everything,  remembers 
what  he  has  seen,  moves  along 
rapidly?  Very  often  the  difference  is 
mostly  a matter  of  interest.  The  in- 


terested person  is  keen,  alert,  learns 
quickly  and  remembers  well.  The 
uninterested  one  has  to  force  himself 
along  dully.  Sometimes  interests  de- 
velop slowly.  Other  things  absorb 
one’s  attention.  As  a result,  a really 
able  person  may  even  appear  stupid, 
until  he  catches  the  gleam.  It  is 
a common  experience,  especially 
among  young  people,  to  be  worried 
because  one  does  not  have  the  driv- 
ing, concentrated  interests  which 
others  are  described  as  having.  It  is 
comforting  to  remember  that  few 
persons  know  from  childhood  ex- 
actly what  they  want  to  achieve. 

Nevertheless,  interests  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  your  capital  for  life, 
because  they  furnish  so  much  driv- 
ing power,  and  you  should  cultivate 
and  refine  them  as  much  as  you  can. 
For  if  you  get  into  work  or  recrea- 
tion which  capitalizes  on  your  genu- 
ine interests,  you  are  likely  to  do 
well;  if  you  don’t,  you  may  fail  even 
though  you  have  plenty  of  ability. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  identify  our  strongest,  lasting 
interests.  To  young  people  espe- 
cially, many  things  are  new  and  ex- 
citing and  seem  to  be  the  genuine 
center  of  interest.  But,  like  playing 
with  dolls,  they  may  prove  to  be  only 
a passing  fancy.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
get  romantic  notions  about  certain 
kinds  of  work  or  recreation  and  mis- 
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takenly  think  they  are  what  we  want. 
Many  boys,  for  instance,  think  they 
want  to  be  engineers,  because  they 
associate  a certain  glamour  with  that 
work;  but  when  they  get  to  college 
and  find  out  what  an  engineer  has  to 
learn,  they  soon  change  their  mind. 

Perhaps  the  best  tip-off  on  our 
genuine  interests  is  how  we  act  when 
we  are  entirely  free.  Perhaps  you 
find  yourself,  without  actually  plan- 
ning it,  often  wandering  out  to  the 
workshop  to  tinker  with  some  gadg- 
et, while  your  neighbor  in  his  spare 
time  always  seems  to  be  picking  up 
something  to  sell.  Maybe  you  have 
noticed  that  you  can’t  walk  past  a 
flower  bed  without  stopping  for  a mo- 
ment, while  the  girl  you’re  with 
doesn’t  even  seem  to  know  the 
flowers  are  there.  Or  maybe  you’ve 
found  that  the  algebra  problems 
nearly  everyone  else  seems  to  hate 
are  a pleasant  game  to  you. 

Well,  all  such  little  differences 
among  people  are  hints  as  to  their 
underlying  interests.  A few  measur- 
ing devices  to  help  you  take  an  in- 
ventory of  your  interests  are  avail- 
able. Perhaps  you’d  like  to  try  one. 
Among  the  best  of  them  are  the  Per- 
sonality and  Interest  Inventory  by 
Gertrude  Hildreth,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  New  York;  and  the  Kuder 
Preference  Record,  Science  Research 
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Associates,  228  South  Wabash  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois. 

PURPOSES  AND  GOALS 

Your  purpose  is  part  of  your  per- 
sonality. It  gives  direction  to  much 
of  your  daily  behavior.  Moreover, 
your  daily  behavior  has  meaning 
and  significance  only  in  the  light  of 
your  purposes  and  goals.  In  these 
changing  times  you  may  have  to 
modify  your  goals  from  time  to  time, 
but  at  least  you  can  have  a sense  of 
going  in  a certain  direction. 

In  Chapter  2 you  have  already 
thought  about  what  you  want  to  get 
out  of  life— money,  a good  time, 
travel,  a career,  marriage,  happiness, 
social  service,  or  other  things.  Now 
is  the  time  to  test  your  goals  and 
purposes  in  the  light  of  the  following 
questions: 

Are  your  chosen  goals  based  on  deep- 
seated  interests  and  desires,  or  just 
whims? 

Do  you  have  evidence  from  your  past 
achievement  or  from  tests  that  you 
have  the  ability  to  reach  the  goals? 
Do  your  goals  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others  as  well  as  to  your  own 
happiness? 

Have  you  been  successful  in  your  first 
steps  in  the  direction  you  desire? 

GOALS  GROW  UP 

Naturally,  goals  and  purposes 
change  as  you  grow  older.  Sometimes 
conditions  make  a change  in  direc- 
tion necessary.  Sometimes  you  dis- 
cover that  your  first  choice  was  not 
the  best  choice  for  you.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  see  that  your 
goals  change  for  the  better  as  the 
years  roll  by. 
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To  see  oneself  objectively  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  for  a high 
school  boy  or  girl  to  do.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  anyone— no 
matter  what  his  age— to  admit  his 
faults  and  to  see  his  good  points.  One 
fifteen-year-old  student  in  the  tenth 
grade  wrote:  “I  know  that  one  of  my 
greatest  problems  is  to  be  able  to 
analyze  my  work.  In  my  school,  our 
papers  are  merely  marked  ‘Accepted’ 
or  ‘Not  Accepted.’  This  is  good,  I 
think,  because  it  forces  you  to  ana- 
lyze your  work— that  is,  when  a paper 
is  marked  ‘Accepted,’  to  know  with- 
in yourself  whether  the  accepted 
work  was  really  good  or  whether  you 
just  passed  by  the  skin  of  your  teeth. 
I find  it  very  difficult  to  do  this.  Yet 
later  in  life,  when  you’re  on  your 
own  in  the  ‘big,  mean  world,’  you 
have  no  teachers  or  parents  to  pat 
you  on  the  back  and  tell  you  just  how 
well  you  did.  You  have  to  know 
yourself  whether  you  did  a good  job 
or  not.  This  objective  view  of  your 
work  is  not  so  satisfying  as  personal 
approval,  but  it  could  be  if  you 
really  learned  to  know  yourself.” 

DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

Your  capital,  of  course,  includes 
the  money  you  have  and  the  financial 
backing  you  could  obtain.  If  you  are 
looking  forward  to  investing  in  an 
education  or  an  occupation,  money 
must  be  considered. 

Do  you  have  any  money  saved  for 
higher  education?  Many  boys  and 
girls,  like  Pauline  (p.  12),  have  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  to  earn 
during  the  summer  or  in  part-time 
jobs  during  the  school  year.  Some  of 
them  have  paid  their  high  school  ex- 


penses out  of  their  earnings  and  put 
the  rest  in  the  bank  for  college. 

For  some  children,  parents  and 
relatives  have  started  a “college 
fund.”  On  birthdays  and  Christmas 
they  receive  gifts  of  money  that  go 
straight  into  this  fund.  Sometimes 
a relative  leaves  a sum  of  money  in 
his  will  to  be  used  for  the  education 
of  his  grandchild,  niece,  or  nephew. 

In  some  families  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  children  is  recognized  as 
part  of  the  family  budget.  Money  is 
set  aside  regularly  for  this  purpose. 
To  these  parents  the  education  of 
their  children  may  be  more  impor- 
tant than  a new  car  or  other  luxuries. 

In  answering  the  question,  “What 
is  your  present  capital?”  be  sure  to 
consider  this  financial  side.  How 
much  money  have  you  saved?  What 
funds  have  been  set  aside  for  your 
education?  What  financial  backing 
do  you  have?  What  does  this  indicate 
as  to  how  you  will  need  to  go  on  from 
here?  This  item  will  round  out  your 
appraisal  of  your  resources. 

YOU  CARRY  ON 

Use  the  following  rating  scale  as 
a guide  to  an  objective  study  of  your- 
self. 

On  each  characteristic  decide 
which  of  the  five  ratings  fits  you  best. 
You  will  note  that  the  first  descrip- 
tion is  given  a score  of  o,  the  second 
a score  of  1,  and  so  on.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  first  item,  “Dress  and 
person— hands,  nails,  hair,”  the  de- 
scription “clean,  neat,  well-groomed” 
fits  you  best,  put  a score  of  three  in 
the  column  headed  “score.”  In  mak- 
ing the  rating,  try  to  stand  off  and 
look  at  yourself  as  someone  else 
would  see  you. 
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SELF-RATING  SCALE 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

SCORE 

DRESS 

AND 

PERSON  — 
HANDS, 
NAILS, 
HAIR 

Careless, 

dirty, 

untidy; 

clothes 

with 

wrinkles, 

odors,  spots 

Clean  but 
unattractive 

Clean  and 
neat,  but 
no  distinc- 
tion 

Clean,  neat, 

well- 

groomed 

Clean,  well- 
groomed, 
appropriate 
to  the 
occasion; 
make-up  in- 
conspicuous 

Clean,  neat, 
appropriate, 
becoming, 
distinctive 

POSTURE 

Extremely 

poor 

Careless, 

loose 

A little 
too  forced, 
uncomfort- 
able 

Correct  — 
stands  com- 
fortably 
tall,  sits 
with  lower 
part  of  spine 
against  back 
of  chair, 
chest  up, 
abdomen  in, 
feet  flat  on 
the  floor 

Correct  and 

poised; 

comfortable 

Correct  — 
poised, 
vital,  alert, 
interested, 
and  sure 
in  all 

movements 

MANNER 

AND 

MANNER- 

ISMS 

Aggressive, 
nervous 
actions, 
coughing  or 
sneezing 
without 
covering  the 
mouth  and 
nose 

Courteous, 
but  ill  at 
ease,  fidget- 
ing, shrill 
voice,  loud 
laughter 

Courteous, 
but  some- 
what awk- 
ward or 
affected 

Courteous 
and  oblig- 
ing, but 
somewhat 
colorless 

Confident, 
courteous, 
tactful,  no 
annoying 
mannerisms 

Sincere, 

poised, 

tactful; 

creates 

immediate 

good 

impression; 

winsome 

SPEECH 

Unpleasant, 
difficult 
to  under- 
stand; too 
talkative; 
grammatical 
errors  and 
mispronun- 
ciations 

Lacking  in 
force  or 
conviction; 
halting  and 
uncertain 
or  talks  too 
much;  poor 
pronuncia- 
tion 

Good  gram- 
mar, but 
high- 
pitched 
voice;  talks 
too  much, 
others 
cannot  get 
a word  in 
edgewise 

To  the 
point; 
clear, 
correct 

To  the 

point; 

clear, 

pleasant, 

and 

unaffected 

To  the 

point; 

distinct, 

pleasant, 

forceful, 

convincing, 

unaffected 

CONVER- 

SATION 

Sarcastic, 

rude, 

arouses 

antagonism; 

or  gushing, 

insincere 

Seldom 
joins  in  a 
conversa- 
tion; too 
taciturn 

Has  noth- 
ing of  any 
interest 
to  say, 
but  talks 
anyway 

Keeps  in- 
formed on 
common 
topics  of 
conversa- 
tion, but 
is  not  able 
to  express 
himself 
well 

Is  able  to 
carry  on  a 
conversa- 
tion with 
different 
kinds  of 
people; 
talks  with 
the  opposite 
sex  without 
embarrass- 
ment 

Sensitive 
to  the 
social 
situation; 
says  the 
right  thing; 
stimulates 
thinking 
of  others 
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0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

SCORE 

HEALTH 

Poor  health, 

sickly; 

always 

tired  and 

“dragged 

out” 

Abuses 
good  health, 
goes  to 
excess;  very 
thin  or  fat 
for  height, 
age,  and 
body  build 

Usually  able 
to  work; 
defects  of 
teeth  and 
eyes  cor- 
rected; 
vitality 
rather  low 

Though 
handi- 
capped, 
makes  the 
most  of 
himself; 
absent  less 
than  the 
average 

No  notice- 
able handi- 
caps; skin 
clear,  eyes 
bright,  hair 
glossy 

Always  fit, 
lots  of  pep 
and  vitality; 
reserve  of 
energy; 
constantly 
maintains 
good  health 

SCHOOL 

MARKS 

Poor  marks 
in  all 
subjects 

Uneven 
record; 
sometimes 
high  but 
often  low 

Poor  in 

academic 

subjects, 

good  in 

practical 

subjects 

Good  in 

academic 

subjects, 

poor  in 

practical 

subjects 

Good  record 
in  course 
as  planned 

Uniformly 

high 

scholastic 
record, 
does  every- 
thing well 

SCHOOL 

LEADER- 

SHIP 

No  high 

school 

activities; 

withdraws 

from  all 

social 

contacts 

No  high 
school 
activities, 
but  belongs 
to  outside 
club;  always 
wants  the 
center  of 
attention 

Member  of 
one  or  two 
school 
clubs 

Active 
member 
and  minor 
officer 

Held  several 
offices;  does 
more  than 
his  share  of 
the  work; 
stimulates 
others  to  do 
their  best 

Held  most 
important 
position  of 
leadership, 
but  willing 
at  times  to 
take  an  un- 
important 
place 

ATTITUDE 

TOWARD 

CRITICISM 

Resents 
criticism, 
blames 
others  for 
his  mistakes 
most  of  the 
time 

Takes 

criticism 

personally; 

sulks,  cries, 

becomes 

discouraged 

Usually 
pays  little 
attention, 
but  takes  it 
pleasantly 

Usually 
considers 
all  criticism 
given,  and 
often  does 
something 
about  it 

Uses  criti- 
cism as  an 
opportunity 
to  learn 

Welcomes 
criticism 
and  acts 
upon  it 
for  his  im- 
provement 

USE  OF 
EMO- 
TIONAL 
ENERGY 

Habitually 

wastes 

energy  in 

temper 

tantrums, 

fears, 

worries, 

smoldering 

anger,  and 

resentment 

Wastes 
emotional 
energy  in 
short  out- 
bursts, but 
not  in  long- 
continued 
anger  and 
worry 

Uses  energy 
in  any 
vigorous 
physical 
activity; 
works  it  off 

Usually 
turns  energy 
into  useful 
work  or 
creative 
activity  — 
art,  music, 
sports 

Practically 
always  able 
to  turn 
energy  into 
useful  and 
creative 
channels 

Has  emo- 
tional 

warmth  and 
responsive- 
ness; almost 
always  able 
to  turn 
strong 
emotional 
energy  into 
useful  and 
creative 
channels 
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o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j SCORE 

INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND 
INITIATIVE 

Entirely 
dependent 
on  others 

Usually 
waits  to 
be  shown; 
a routine 
worker, 
without 
initiative  or 
originality 

Relies  too 
much  on 
others;  a 
follower, 
little 
initiative 

Self-reliant 
in  most 
situations 

Sees  things 
to  do;  is 
resourceful, 
works  up  to 
his  ability 

Takes  re- 
sponsibility 
for  checking 
on  his  own 
work  and 
finding 
work  to  do 

ATTITUDE 

TOWARD 

WORK 

Prefers  a 
kind  of  work 
unsuited  to 
him;  always 
complaining 
about  his 
work  and 
previous 
jobs  and 
employers 

No  voca- 
tional 
interests; 
indifferent; 
considers 
work  a 
necessary 
evil 

Says  he  will 
try  any  kind 
of  job;  no 
vocational 
plans; 
considers 
any  job 
temporary 
and  not 
worth  his 
best  effort 

Prefers  a 
certain  kind 
of  work 
suited  to 
him;  choice 
made  on 
basis  of 
knowledge 
of  himself 
and  jobs 

Enthusias- 
tic about 
his  work, 
always  has 
some  good 
word  to  say 
about  the 
jobs  he  has 
had,  unless 
they  were 
really  bad 
jobs 

Enthusias- 
tic about 
work  for 
which  he  is 
best  quali- 
fied, but 
flexible  too; 
attitude  of 
social  serv- 
ice; pride 
in  work 
well  done 

ATTITUDE 

TOWARD 

PEOPLE 

Unfriendly, 
antagonis- 
tic; causes 
trouble; 
does  not 
play  fair 

Somewhat 

indifferent, 

slow  to 

co-operate, 

“minds 

his  own 

business,” 

chronically 

critical  of 

others 

Makes  both 
favorable 
and  un- 
favorable 
comments 
when  the 
persons 
have  both 
good  and 
bad  charac- 
teristics; is 
fair-minded 

Friendly 
attitude, 
favorable 
comments; 
likes  people, 
falls  in 
with  their 
interests 
and  moods; 
considerate 
of  everyone 
regardless 
of  wealth 
or  position; 
willing  to 
lend  a hand 

Construc- 
tive atti- 
tude; looks 
for  and 
expects  the 
best  in 
people; 
helps  them 
out  of  a 
difficult 
situation; 
appreciates 
work  and 
worth  of 
others, 
criticizes 
construc- 
tively 

High  regard 
for  others; 
loyal;  helps 
others  to 
succeed  and 
to  make  the 
most  of 
themselves; 
very  good 
memory  for 
names  and 
faces;  when 
necessary, 
gives 
creative 
criticism 
tactfully 

SOCIAL 

SKILLS 

Has  no 
social  skills; 
is  uncouth 
or  insincere 

Means  well, 
but  makes 
many  social 
errors 

Has  limited 
social  skills 
and  limited 
sensitivity 
in  social 
situations 

Has  skills  in 
certain  lines 
but  not  in 
others;  con- 
siderable 
natural 
sensitivity 
to  social 
situations 

Knows  the 
correct 
thing  to  do 
in  social 
situations; 
has  skills 
needed  in 
groups  — 
social 
dancing, 
making  and 
enjoying 
music, 
tennis, 
swimming, 
and  other 
games  and 
sports; 
respects 
rights  of 
others 

Possesses  all 
necessary 
social  skills 
and  uses 
them  as  the 
occasion 
demands;  is 
considerate 
of  others; 
is  able  to 
relinquish 
his  own 
preferences 
or  desires 
to  make 
others  com- 
fortable; 
very  sensi- 
tive to  social 
situations 
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SCOKE 

SUCCESS 
*N  WORK 

Not  able 
to  hold 
any  job, 
frequently 
absent,  not 
dependable 

Very  little 
work 

experience 

Frequent 
change  of 
job  with  no 
advantage 
gained 

Satisfactory 
work  in 
jobs  held 

Evidence  of 
achievement 
in  work 

General 
sense  of 
progression 
in  jobs 
held;  main- 
tains high 
standards 
of  work 

INTELLI- 

GENCE 

Dull;  poor 
memory; 
poorly 
informed 

Learns 
slowly  but 
uses  ability 
he  has 

Slow  but 
able  to 
solve  quite 
difficult 
problems 

Quick  but 
limited  in 
difficult 
work;  does 
not  fully 
use  ability 
he  has 

Able  to 
see  even 
difficult 
relations; 
has  breadth 
of  view 

Quick,  high 
level  of 
ability  used 
to  good 
advantage 

DECISION 

Makes 
wrong 
decisions 
without 
thinking 
about  them 
or  asking 
advice 

Always 
depends  on 
someone 
else  to  make 
choices  for 
him 

Somewhat 

dependent; 

easily 

influenced 

against 

his  better 

judgment 

Makes 
decision 
in  minor 
matters, 
but  not  in 
the  most 
important 
areas 

Takes  into 
considera- 
tion other 
person’s 
point  of 
view,  but 
makes  his 
own  deci- 
sion as 
tactfully 
as  possible 

Gets  the  best 
advice  and 
evidence 
available, 
considers  it 
carefully, 
makes  deci- 
sions on  the 
basis  of  his 
study  of  the 
situation, 
and  carries 
out  the 
decision; 
flexible 
when 
necessary 

PURPOSE 

Lacking  in 
purpose, 
or  has 
unworthy 
purpose 

Purpose 
not  clearly 
recognized 

Purpose 
clearly 
recognized 
but  often 
forgotten 

Worthy 
purpose 
held  clearly 
in  mind, 
but  not 
carried  out 
in  action 

Clear, 

worthy  pur- 
pose which 
often  directs 
action 

Clear, 
worthy  pur- 
pose which 
guides  daily 
action 

TOTAL 

SCORE 
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Now  that  you  have  finished  filling 
out  the  scale,  how  shall  you  interpret 
it?  The  highest  possible  score  on  this 
rating  scale  is  90,  but  the  total  score 
itself  is  not  the  most  important 
thing.  The  understanding  of  each  of 
your  strong  points  and  weak  points 
is  more  important. 

For  example,  when  Paul  found  he 
was  high  in  everything  except  school 
marks,  it  did  not  take  him  long  to 
plan  his  daily  schedule  so  that  he  had 
more  time  for  study.  In  rating  her- 
self, Jean  had  to  admit  that  her  atti- 
tudes toward  criticism  and  toward 
people  could  be  improved,  so  she  be- 
gan to  work  on  those  aspects  of  her 
personality.  Dorothy  never  realized, 
until  she  had  scored  herself  honestly 
on  the  rating  scale,  that  her  personal 
appearance,  speech,  and  manner 
would  interfere  with  her  getting  the 
job  she  wanted.  David  discovered 
from  his  rating  that  he  had  more 


good  qualities  than  he  had  thought 
he  had.  The  scale  showed  him  more 
clearly  the  kind  of  person  he  could 
be.  Thus  a sincere  and  objective  use 
of  the  rating  scale  can  be  helpful  in 
correcting  personality  faults  and 
strengthening  good  tendencies. 

Therefore  the  important  thing  to 
think  about  in  interpreting  the  re- 
sults of  the  ratings  is  not  what  was 
your  total  score,  but  rather: 

What  strong  points  in  your  personality 
stand  out?  How  can  you  build  upon 
them? 

What  two  or  three  points  in  which  you 
have  a low  rating  are  interfering  with 
your  main  goal  or  purpose?  Can  you 
take  steps  to  improve  in  these  re- 
spects this  week  or  this  month? 

When  you  have  decided  your  an- 
swers to  these  two  questions,  plan  a 
two-pronged  campaign  to: 

1.  Build  on  your  strengths. 

2.  Minimize  your  weaknesses. 
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FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Margaret  Culkin  Banning.  Letters  to  Susan.  New  York:  Harper  8c  Bros.,  1936. 
Read  these  reasonable  and  sophisticated  letters  from  a mother  to  her  daugh- 
ter, in  order  to  obtain  hints  for  your  own  conduct. 

Robert  D.  Falk.  Your  High  School  Record— Does  It  Count?  (Revised).  Pierre, 
S.  D.:  South  Dakota  Press,  1943.  If  you  want  to  get  a concise  and  detailed  ap- 
preciation of  the  employer’s  point  of  view  and  of  “what  it  takes”  to  get  a 
job,  you  will  study  carefully  this  clever  book  of  letters  and  rating  scales  from 
many  large  industries. 

Nell  Giles.  Susan  Be  Smooth ! Boston:  Hale,  Cushman  8c  Flint,  1940.  Read  this 
sophisticated,  humorous  book  to  get  many  practical  suggestions  for  good 
grooming. 

Nell  Giles.  Susan  Tells  Stephen.  Boston:  Hale,  Cushman  8c  Flint,  1942.  Boys: 
read  this  little  book  to  find  out  how  girls  want  men  to  look,  act,  and  be. 

Physical  Fitness  Through  Health  Education  for  the  Victory  Corps.  Victory, 
Corps  Series  Pamphlet  No.  3.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1943.  (For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  20  cents.)  In  this  book  you  will  find  suggestions  for  solving  some 
of  our  present  health  problems— correction  of  physical  defects,  prevention 
of  disease,  good  nutrition,  sound  mental  health,  a healthful  daily  schedule, 
prevention  of  accidents. 

Elsie  May  Smithies.  “An  Experiment  in  Preventive  Guidance,”  Journal  of  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women , VI  (October,  1942),  pages  3-10. 
An  article  for  teachers,  but  it  will  give  you  some  interesting  examples  of  ways 
in  which  you  may  apply  two  principles  of  psychology. 

May  B.  Van  Arsdale  and  Mary  R.  Lingenfelter.  Manners  Now  and  Then. 
New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1940.  Read  to  gain  perspective  on  manners  from 
other  times  and  places. 


After  knowing  yourself  and  accepting  yourself,  the  next  step  in 
self-improvement  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  moment. 
In  this  chapter  you  will  read  about  ways  of  making  your  every- 
day use  of  time  contribute  to  the  kind  of  person  you  want  to 
be.  What  relationship  do  you  see  between  this  chapter  and  the 
three  chapters  you  have  already  read? 

Think  of  a person  you  know  who  does  his  school  work  well,  be- 
longs to  one  or  more  clubs,  engages  in  volunteer  community 
service  or  part-time  work,  and  is  brim  full  of  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm. Find  out  how  he  spends  his  time— how  he  makes 
time  for  all  the  things  he  wants  to  do. 
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Every  high  school  student  has  the 
same  wealth  of  time— twenty-four 
hours  each  day.  Nature  requires  at 
least  eight  of  these  hours  for  rest  and 
sleep.  School  and  outside  work  to- 
gether may  rightly  demand  eight 
hours  more.  At  least  two  hours  will 
be  used  in  eating  and  other  daily 
routines.  That  leaves  about  six  hours 
for  other  activities  over  which  you 
have  more  or  less  control.  How  you 
invest  these  hours  has  a great  deal  to 
do  with  the  sort  of  person  you  will  be 
five  years  from  today. 

SOME  DAILY  SCHEDULES 

The  following  schedules  show  how 
several  boys  and  girls  managed  to  fit 
work  and  service,  club  activities,  and 
other  recreation  into  their  twenty- 
four-hour  days.  Read  each  account 
thoughtfully  and  decide  which  stu- 
dents have  made  the  best  use  of  their 
time.  How  did  they  find  time  to  do 
so  many  things?  Did  they  spend  time 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
the  activity?  Which  boys  and  girls  do 
you  think  were  planning  their  use 
of  time  to  serve  their  main  purposes 
in  life?  Which  do  you  think  were 
just  doing  whatever  the  passing  mo- 
ment suggested? 

NO  TIME  FOR  SLEEP 

Thomas,  an  eighteen-year-old  sen- 
ior boy,  is  engaged  in  a long  and 
varied  list  of  activities.  It  includes 
student  council  and  other  student 
governing  boards;  a sport  in  each 
season— football,  basketball,  or  ten- 
nis; the  Hi-Y;  dramatics— senior 
play,  operetta,  projection  committee 
(runs  movie  projector);  four  cho- 
ruses during  the  year;  early  morning 


monitor  post;  and  twenty-four  hours 
per  week  of  work  for  pay. 

He  gets  up  between  6:45  and  7: 15 
a.m.  every  day  of  the  week,  and 
usually  studies  from  one  to  two  hours 
on  the  evenings  when  he  is  not  play- 
ing basketball,  sometimes  going  to 
bed  as  early  as  8:30  to  make  up  sleep. 
On  Saturday  and  Sunday  he  works 
from  7:15  to  5:00  in  an  industry. 
The  following  statement  in  his  own 
words  explains  how  he  finds  time  for 
study:  “In  trigonometry  we  gen- 
erally have  time  in  class  to  do  most 
of  the  assignment.  In  chemistry  some- 
times we  have  recitation  and  study; 
other  times  we  have  ‘lab.’  At  night 
I usually  finish  my  chemistry  and 
read  for  the  course  on  ‘Problems  in 
Democracy,’  which  deals  with  vari- 
ous problems  in  the  United  States— 
crime,  public  health,  social  security, 
housing,  and  others.  Basketball  and 
practice  in  the  dramatic  club  alter- 
nate from  week  to  week.  At  play 
practice,  while  I am  waiting  for  my 
turn  to  go  on  the  stage,  there  is  often 
time  for  homework.’’ 

NO  TIME  TO  LIVE 

Tom,  a senior  in  another  high 
school,  reported  an  extremely  heavy 
schedule  day  after  day: 

7:00-  7:30— travel  from  home  to 
school 

7:30-12:00— regular  school  schedule 
12:00-  1:00— travel  home  from  school 
and  eat  lunch 

1:00-  7:00— sleep 

7:00-10:00— dress,  eat,  play  basketball 
10:00-11:00— drive  to  work,  ready  to 
get  on  the  job 

11:00-  6:00  a.m.— regular  night  shift 
in  factory 

6:00-7:00— travel  home  from  work,  eat 
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This  boy  is  a big,  husky  fellow,  pop- 
ular with  both  boys  and  girls.  He 
finds  time  for  girls  at  the  school 
dances,  at  the  motion  pictures,  at 
basketball  games,  and  at  church.  His 
schedule  shows  practically  no  time 
for  study.  In  spite  of  his  fatiguing 
program,  he  seldom  misses  school— 
not  more  than  five  days  during  a 
semester.  Tom  is  working  about 
a fourteen-hour  day,  counting  the 
time  he  spends  in  travel  to  and  from 
work  and  school.  Even  in  an  emer- 
gency, it  is  impossible  to  see  how 
such  long  hours  of  work  for  a high 
school  boy  could  be  a good  invest- 
ment. 

WORK,  PLAY,  AND  STUDY,  ALL 
CROWDED  INTO  THIS  SCHEDULE 

The  varied  activities  of  Eleanor,  a 
senior  girl,  age  seventeen,  are  fully 
described  in  her  Monday  schedule. 

MONDAY 

7:15— up  to  get  dressed 
7:30— breakfast 

7:45— collect  books,  start  for  school 
8: 15— first  class,  typing  (Students  who 
follow  instructions  and  do  good 
work  in  class  are  exempt  from 
half  the  assignment,  which  saves 
about  forty-five  minutes  of  study 
time.) 

9:05— second  period,  gym 
9:45— activity  period  (Given  over  to 
extracurricular  activities,  which 
means  that  students  can  do  in 
school  time  what  they  would 
ordinarily  have  to  do  after 
school.  I am  a homeroom  rep- 
resentative and  go  to  Student 
Council  on  Mondays.) 

10:40— third  period,  Spanish  II  (About 
twenty  minutes  given  for  study 
at  end  of  period.  If  recitations 


run  over  into  study  time,  the 
teacher  shortens  the  assignment 
accordingly.  When  I concen- 
trate, I can  usually  get  about 
half  my  Spanish  homework 
done  in  class.) 

11:35— fourth  period,  English  litera- 
ture (This  is  a hard  course  and 
the  one  which  takes  most  of  my 
study  time.) 

12:30— lunch  period  (On  Monday 
noon  members  of  the  Princi- 
pal’s Student  Advisory  Board 
meet,  so  I stay  for  lunch  in  the 
school  cafeteria.) 

1:23— sixth  period,  study  hall  (Dur- 
ing this  period  I do  my  typing 
assignment  and  the  rest  of  my 
Spanish.  If  there  is  any  extra 
time,  I do  part  of  my  English 
homework.) 

2: 15— seventh  period,  art  class  (About 
two  hours  per  week  of  outside 
sketching  required  for  home- 
work. This  can  be  done  in  odd 
moments  and  isn’t  very  hard.) 

3:12— school’s  out 

3:30— two  afternoons  a week  my  job 
in  a small  sports  shop  begins 
as  soon  as  I can  get  there  after 
school 

6:00— walk  home  from  work 

6:15— dinner 

6:45— help  mother  with  dishes 

7:00— dancing  lesson  (at  teacher's 
home  about  four  blocks  away) 

8: 15— home  again  to  finish  homework, 
read  a book,  and  work  on  plans 
for  our  next  Girl  Reserve  pro- 
gram 

10:00— start  to  bed 

10:30— lights  out  (8^4  hours  sleep— I 
don’t  always  get  this  much  sleep. 
Sometimes  I stay  up  after  mid- 
night to  work  on  activities  or 
homework,  but  Mother  likes 
me  to  get  in  bed  at  9:30  or 
10:00.) 
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In  addition  to  the  activities  men- 
tioned in  this  day’s  schedule,  she  has 
choir  practice  on  Thursday  nights, 
a job  tutoring  a first-year  student  in 
Spanish  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
work  on  advertising  for  the  school 
paper  once  every  three  weeks  on 
Monday  afternoons.  She  has  main- 
tained an  excellent  scholastic  record 
throughout  high  school. 

On  Saturday  Eleanor  works  all 
day  in  the  sport  shop  and  usually 
has  a date  in  the  evening.  They  bowl, 
go  to  basketball  games,  to  the  movies, 
or  to  parties  at  the  houses  of  boys 
and  girls  in  their  gang.  She  gets 
home  fairly  early  because  she  is  in 
a church  choir  that  practices  Sunday 
mornings  at  10:00. 

The  largest  part  of  Eleanor’s  out- 
of-school  time  is  spent  in  school 
work,  work  for  pay,  and  helping  at 
home.  Even  in  this  crowded  sched- 
ule, she  finds  time  for  social  activities 
with  boys  and  girls  of  her  own  age. 
In  order  to  engage  in  all  these  ac- 
tivities, she  sometimes  steals  time 
that  she  really  needs  for  sleep  and 
rest. 

SERVICE  ACTIVITIES  PROMINENT  IN 
THIS  SCHEDULE 

Joyce,'  almost  seventeen  years  old 
and  a junior  in  high  school,  in- 
cludes a high  proportion  of  service 
activities  in  her  daily  schedule.  On 
Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings 
she  gets  up  at  6:15  and  serves  in  a 
hospital  from  6:55  to  8:55.  On  Sun- 
day she  teaches  a Sunday-school  class 
of  first-grade  children.  Her  other  ac- 
tivities include  the  “Pep  Club,’’ 
Girls’  Athletic  Association,  Girl  Re- 
serves, Girl  Scouts,  Red  Cross  ac- 


tivities, and  student  council.  One 
afternoon  she  plays  field  hockey, 
baseball,  or  basketball.  On  other  aft- 
ernoons she  has  meetings  or  discus- 
sions with  teachers.  At  times  she 
substitutes  for  a girl  in  the  music 
department  of  a local  store,  working 
from  3:30  to  6:00  and  on  Saturdays 
from  9:00  a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  She  is 
ready  for  bed  quite  regularly  by  9:45 
and  spends  some  time  thinking  over 
the  day  and  planning  for  the  next 
day. 

A SCHEDULE  WITH  A PURPOSE 
BEHIND  IT 

Annamay  is  making  a good  invest- 
ment in  herself  by  engaging  in  a 
variety  of  experiences.  A member  of 
a large  family,  she  has  one  older 
brother  and  six  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  She  is  a tall,  straight,  at- 
tractive girl  with  clear  skin,  dark 
eyes,  and  black  wavy  hair.  One’s  first 
impression  is  that  she  is  rather  seri- 
ous, but  almost  immediately  one  dis- 
covers that  she  has  a rollicking  sense 
of  humor  and  many  other  fine  char- 
acteristics. 

When  something  needs  to  be  done 
at  school,  Annamay  may  be  depend- 
ed upon  100  per  cent.  Teachers  have 
said  in  their  reports:  “Annamay  is 
a charming  girl,  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing, but  with  real  ability.  Her  marks 
are  high  and  her  activities  many. 
She  is  most  helpful  and  co-operative 
in  the  classroom.  She  is  an  excellent 
all-around  high  school  girl.” 

Annamay  wrote  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  she  has 
planned  her  days  to  give  her  the 
background,  social  activity,  and  ex- 
perience she  needs: 
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“My  parents  realize  the  value  of 
education;  therefore  they  want  to 
be  sure  that  all  of  their  children 
graduate  from  high  school  and  that 
the  two  boys  have  a profession. 
When  they  realized  that  I wished 
more  than  anything  to  become  a 
teacher,  they  told  me  to  go  ahead. 
I took  the  classical  course  and  knew 
that  I would  have  to  choose  electives 
and  clubs  that  would  give  me  the 
other  kinds  of  experience  I would 
need. 

“Most  of  my  activities  were  care- 
fully chosen,  first  of  all  for  suitable 
time,  second  for  what  I could  gain 
from  them.  We  have  no  library  at 
home;  my  parents  know  little  about 
theaters,  music,  ships,  photography, 
etc.;  therefore  I had  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  these  things 
by  myself.  I have  been  active  in  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization;  the 
Girl  Reserves;  an  Overseas  Club  in 
which  members  who  have  someone 
in  their  household  overseas  share 
letters,  souvenirs,  and  other  infor- 
mation about  our  boys  overseas;  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Dramatic  Club; 
and  the  Seamanship  Group  (one  of 
the  five  instructional  groups  of  the 
Victory  Corps). 

“By  special  permission  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  I became  a volunteer 
worker  in  the  Orthopedic  Hospital. 
As  a hostess,  floor  aide,  and  dieti- 
tian’s helper,  I have  worked  every 
Friday  evening  from  7:00  to  9:00, 
a total  of  over  125  hours.  I spent  one 
entire  summer  as  floor  aide  and  an- 
other summer  in  helping  as  a junior 
counselor  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  day  camp. 

“I  have  been  taking  piano  lessons 
for  almost  three  years  now.  I play 


popular  music  as  well  as  classical.  I 
go  to  the  movies  once  a week,  some- 
times twice.  I always  find  out  what  is 
playing  and  read  the  story  before  I 
see  it.  Each  month  I buy  Screen  Ro- 
mances, a movie  magazine  which 
gives  the  story  of  all  the  best  future 
movies.  This  enables  me  to  judge 
which  are  worth  seeing.  Each  month 
I also  read  the  Extension,  a Catholic 
magazine,  Reader's  Digest,  and  a 
recent  best  seller.  Every  day  I read 
the  front  page  of  two  different  pa- 
pers, the  funnies,  the  death  notices, 
and  the  fashion  page.  At  present 
(during  the  war)  I don’t  have  many 
dates.  All  the  fellows  with  whom  I 
have  had  dates  are  in  the  service.  I 
write  to  twelve  service  men;  nine  of 
them  averaging  a letter  a week. 
When  I did  date,  we  usually  went  to 
a movie  or  bowling. 

“I  have  been  taking  care  of  the 
same  child  for  five  years  one  evening 
a week  and  from  9:00  to  2:00  on  Sat- 
urdays. At  present  I earn  about  $4.50 
a week.  I receive  no  allowance  at 
home.  I buy  all  my  own  clothes,  ex- 
cept shoes  and  coats.  I purchase  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  defense  stamps 
every  week,  pay  my  own  dues,  church 
money,  milk  at  lunch,  and  carfare. 
Every  cent  I earn  during  the  summer 
is  put  in  the  bank  for  college  ($200 
at  present).  I receive  a dollar  a week, 
not  included  in  the  $4.50,  which  is 
put  away  towards  purchasing  an  en- 
cyclopedia set  for  the  family.” 

Annamay  is  having  a good  many 
kinds  of  experience  during  her  high 
school  years.  Her  work  in  minding 
the  baby,  in  helping  as  a junior 
counselor  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  day  camp, 
and  in  the  Orthopedic  Hospital  gives 
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her  an  understanding  of  children 
that  is  excellent  preparation  for  mar- 
riage and  family  life  as  well  as  for 
her  chosen  vocation,  teaching. 
Through  club  activities  she  is  learn- 
ing to  get  along  with  people  of  her 
own  age  and  with  adults.  Although 
her  contacts  with  boys  have  been 
limited  by  the  war,  she  is  keeping  in 
touch  with  them  through  letters  and 
will  not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  their 
world  when  they  march  home.  She 
is  making  her  world  still  wider  each 
week  through  her  planned  reading. 
All  in  all,  Annamay  knows  the  direc- 
tion in  which  she  wants  to  go  and  is 
taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
reach  her  goal. 

HARNESSING  YOUR  POWER 

How  much  these  schedules  tell 
about  the  kinds  of  lives  these  stu- 
dents lead  and  the  investments  they 
are  making  in  themselvesl  How 
much  they  tell  about  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  communityl  Is  there 
any  schedule  among  them  which  you 
think  is  ideal?  Many  persons  need 
a slower  pace  than  the  boys  and  girls 
following  these  schedules.  How 
should  you  change  each  of  them  to 
provide  better  for  health,  rest  and 
relaxation,  study,  work  for  pay,  vol- 
unteer service,  family  relations,  so- 
cial activities? 

There  are  several  tests  of  a well- 
planned  schedule: 

Does  it  help  you  make  the  most  of  your- 
self? 

Does  it  meet  your  personal  needs  for 
rest  and  relaxation,  exercise,  social 
education,  study,  and  spiritual 
growth? 

Does  it  include  some  service  to  others? 
Is  it  flexible,  easy  to  change  if  some- 
thing unexpected  has  to  be  fitted  in? 


GOOD  INVESTMENTS  IN 
LEISURE  TIME 

In  your  leisure  time  lie  your  spe- 
cial opportunities.  Spare  time  is  the 
soil  in  which  hobbies  grow.  Hobbies 
have  sometimes  grown  into  world- 
changing discoveries.  Anton  Van 
Leeuwenhoek’s  regular  job  was  to 
clean  one  of  the  city  halls  in  Holland, 
but  in  his  spare  time  he  learned  to 
grind  the  little  lenses  that  brought 
the  hidden  microscopic  world  to 
view.  The  Wright  brothers  mended 
bicycles  for  a living,  but  used  their 
spare  time  in  making  their  dream 
of  a flying-machine  come  true.  If 
you  have  a flair  for  inventing,  you 
too  may  put  your  spare  time  to  work 
on  something  that  will  bring  our 
world  a little  more  under  control. 

MORE  THAN  PLEASURE  IN  YOUR 
LEISURE 

“Feed  a fever.’’  Don’t  neglect  a 
wholesome  curiosity.  Follow  it  up. 
Have  the  fun  of  discovering  and  of 
creating.  When  you  have  an  interest 
or  ambition,  help  it  to  gain  strength. 
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If  you  like  to  draw  or  paint,  make 
things  of  clay,  weave  rugs  or  baskets, 
or  make  jewelry,  find  opportunities 
to  learn  and  practice  in  your  free 
time.  In  one  city,  boys  and  girls  may 
spend  Saturday  mornings  in  the  spe- 
cial art  classes  at  the  Art  Museum.  In 
a small  country  town  some  young 
people  found  an  old  loom  in  a cellar 
and  began  weaving  rugs.  Old  and 
young  spent  hours  of  their  leisure 
time  in  this  way.  Their  products 
grew  in  beauty  and  in  workmanship. 
This  pastime  turned  out  to  be  fi- 
nancially profitable  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant. 

While  in  high  school,  Elaine  came 
across  a book  on  music  that  aroused 
her  interest.  She  began  to  read  more 
and  more  in  this  field  and  arranged 
to  take  lessons  on  the  ’cello.  Soon 
she  found  that  some  of  the  hours 
she  used  to  spend  in  reading  were 
now  going  into  practicing  the  ’cello. 
From  a hobby,  she  developed  a full- 
time occupation.  She  even  changed 
her  courses  in  school  to  include  mu- 
sic classes.  Several  years  later  Elaine 
was  playing  in  the  string  section  of  a 
prominent  symphony  orchestra. 

Of  course  you  want  to  enjoy  your- 
self in  your  leisure  hours.  Using 
them  to  improve  yourself  need  not 
and  should  not  mean  that  you’ll 
be  forever  taking  yourself  too  seri- 
ously. It  isn’t  a matter  of  having  less 
fun,  it’s  planning  to  combine  fun 
and  other  purposes. 

“I  have  no  time.”  This  is  the  most 
common  reason  given  for  not  invest- 
ing in  certain  kinds  of  self-improve- 
ment. You  have  all  the  time  there 
is.  You  have  as  much  time  as  other 
boys  and  girls  who  have  made  a good 
investment  in  themselves. 


USE  OF  TIME  IN  THE 
“IN-BETWEEN”  AGE 

The  wise  use  of  time  is  especially 
hard  for  some  young  folks  in  the 
early  high  school  years.  One  fifteen- 
year-old  girl  in  the  tenth  grade  ex- 
pressed the  difficulty  as  follows: 
“Most  high  school  girls  between  the 
a^es  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  are 

o 

sort  of  ‘in  between.’  They  are  not 
quite  grown  up,  and  yet  they  are  not 
mere  children.  They  have  given  up 
childish  games  and  not  yet  learned 
adult  sports.  They  see  the  seniors 
graduating  and  going  on  to  more 
important  things,  and  more  roman- 
tic things.  They  feel  rather  left  be- 
hind and  useless  and  lonely.  Espe- 
cially in  wartime  they  are  likely  to 
feel  as  though  they  are  not  doing 
as  much  as  they  should  to  help.  Four- 
teen- and  fifteen-year-olds  are  not 
quite  old  enough  to  be  hospital  aides 
or  to  do  other  work  like  that,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  quite  cap- 
able of  doing  anything  a sixteen-  or 
seventeen-year-old  could  do.  I feel 
I should  be  doing  more.  But  I’m  not 
quite  old  enough  to  do  anything. 
The  war  has  hit  kids  our  age  espe- 
cially hard  because  we  are  young  and 
all  the  social  life  we  should  be  having 
doesn’t  exist.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  feel  rather  useless 
and  inferior.  This  is  one  of  my  great- 
est problems  now,  but  I don’t  have 
any  solution  to  it.  I have  always 
been  old  for  my  age  and  have  gone 
with  older  boys  since  I was  twelve, 
and  now  that  they  are  all  off  some- 
where, I’m  rather  lost.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  that  we  should  bury  our- 
selves in  our  school  work  so  that  we 
can  do  our  part  in  the  world  later 
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on.  But  that  is  so  trite  and  hard  to 
take.” 

don’t  just  mark  time 

The  best  solution  of  this  problem 
is  the  one  this  gifted  girl  suggested 
in  the  last  paragraph:  namely,  to 
take  a long-distance  view  of  life  and 
to  see  clearly  that  every  citizen  in  a 
democracy  can  make  some  contribu- 
tion to  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
Whether  he  carries  his  share  of  the 
load  or  not  depends  on  the  invest- 
ment he  makes  in  himself  now.  The 
ability  to  see,  in  this  personal  way, 
the  world’s  need  for  each  individual 
may  tide  a restless  fifteen-year-old 
over  this  difficult  “in-between”  pe- 
riod. 

There  is  another  kind  of  solution 
that  may  be  useful.  It  is  the  habit  of 
finding  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
the  little  everyday  things  of  life — 
the  fresh  morning  air,  the  smell  of 
wood  smoke,  the  first  signs  of  spring, 
an  engaging  small  child,  an  invigor- 
ating swim,  a good  game  of  tennis, 
making  something  of  beauty  with 
your  own  hands,  the  love  of  parents, 
the  friendliness  of  comrades.  This 
real  enjoyment  of  the  common 
things  of  daily  life  has  helped  to 


keep  many  persons  steady  even  in 
the  face  of  major  tragedies. 

YOU  CARRY  ON 

Which  ideas  in  this  chapter  in- 
terested you  most?  Which  can  you 
apply  to  your  own  use  of  time? 

How  can  leisure  time  contribute 
to  your  self-improvement? 

Is  it  a good  investment  for  a per- 
son to  have  some  unscheduled  time 
in  his  week? 

List  some  ways  of  spending  the 
time  after  school,  the  evening  hours, 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  vacation— 
when  you  have  a choice.  Which  of 
the  activities  possible  at  a given  time 
is  the  best  investment  for  you? 

Take  some  common  leisure  ac- 
tivity such  as  reading  or  radio  listen- 
ing. How  much  difference  do  you 
think  you  could  make  in  the  next 
year  by  choosing  what  you  read  or 
hear  differently? 

What  are  the  “musts”  of  an  eco- 
nomical and  admirable  schedule? 

What  are  the  values  of  making  a 
schedule  and  of  sticking  to  it  with 
reasonable  flexibility? 

What  items  in  your  daily  schedule 
do  you  think  should  not  be  changed? 
Which  parts  can  you  easily  change 
for  the  better? 


FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Willa  Gather.  The  Song  of  the  Lark.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1915.  Read 
to  get  a glimpse  of  later  life  through  the  eyes  of  a woman  who  persisted  in  the 
career  she  had  chosen. 

Enid  LaMonte  Meadowcroft.  Benjamin  Franklin.  New  York:  Crowell,  1941. 
In  this  book  you’ll  find  that  all  his  life  Benjamin  Franklin  had  odd  ways  of 
spending  his  free  time,  but  that  every  minute  spent  on  his  hobbies  was  a good 
investment. 

Time  on  Your  Hands:  Choosing  and  Using  Recreation.  The  Consumer  Educa- 
tion Study,  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Read  for  much  more  detailed 
suggestions  for  good  investments  in  leisure  time. 


Do  you  know  boys  and  girls  who  want  to  leave  school?  Why  do 
they  want  to  leave?  In  which  cases  do  you  think  leaving  school 
is  a mistake?  Why? 

Talk  with  a few  persons  doing  different  kinds  of  work.  Ask  them 
tactfully  if  they  will  tell  you  how  much  their  education  cost. 

Do  you  know  someone  who  kept  right  on  learning  after  he  left 
school?  What  educational  opportunities  did  he  utilize? 

Read  the  headings  in  this  chapter.  If  you  were  the  author,  what 
should  you  write  under  each  heading? 
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Over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
a gentle  Man  in  Palestine  told  his 
friends  a story.  He  said:  A man  trav- 
elling into  a far  country  called  his 
servants  together  before  he  left.  To 
one  he  gave  five  talents,1  to  another 
two;  and  to  another,  one— to  each 
man  according  to  his  ability. 

After  a long  time  he  returned  and 
asked  them  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship.  The  servant  who 
had  received  five  talents  came  and 
brought  five  other  talents,  saying, 
“My  lord,  you  gave  me  five  talents; 
see,  I have  gained  beside  them  five 
talents  more.” 

His  lord  said  to  him,  “Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant;  you  have 
been  faithful  over  a few  things,  I 
will  make  you  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  into  the  joy  of  your 
lord.” 

And  the  one  who  had  received  two 
talents  came  and  said,  “Lord,  you 
gave  me  two  talents:  look,  I have 
gained  two  other  talents  beside 
them.” 

His  lord  said  to  him,  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant:  you 
have  been  faithful  over  a few  things, 
I will  make  you  ruler  over  many 
things:  enter  into  the  joy  of  your 
lord.” 

Then  the  servant  who  had  re- 
ceived the  one  talent  came  and  said, 
“I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  your 


talent  in  the  earth:  here  is  what  be- 
longs to  you.” 

Then  the  lord  took  the  talent  from 
him,  and  gave  it  to  the  servant  who 
had  ten  talents,  saying,  “For  unto 
every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given  . . . 
but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall 
be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.” 

GIFTS  AND  YOUR  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THEM 

This  parable  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  long  ago.  Each  person  is  respon- 
sible for  making  the  most  of  the 
abilities  he  has.  If  he  fails  to  use  his 
intelligence  or  gifts,  they  deterio- 
rate. Thus  in  a real  sense  they  are 
taken  away  from  him. 

The  most  direct  investment  we 
make  in  our  talents  is  through  edu- 
cation. How  large  you  will  be  willing 
to  make  this  investment  will  depend 
on  your  estimate  of  your  own  worth. 
If  you  think  very  little  of  yourself, 
you  may  not  care  to  invest  much 
in  yourself;  you  may  prefer  merely 
to  have  a good  time  as  you  go  along 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  if  you  see 
that  with  a proper  cultivation  you 
can  grow  far  beyond  your  present 
stature,  you’ll  not  be  willing  to  miss 
the  chance. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
MADE  TO  ORDER 

You  really  never  finish  school. 
Henry  Adams  wrote  his  autobiog- 
raphy and  called  it  The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams.  Life  is  the  greatest 
school  of  all.  Life  offers  all  kinds 
of  educational  opportunities.  Your 
problem  is  to  select  those  most  ap- 
propriate for  you,  to  budget  your 


x A Hebrew  gold  talent  was  equal  to  about  $3,000  in  our  money. 
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money  so  that  you  can  get  the  edu- 
cation you  need,  and  to  acquire  the 
reading  and  other  skills  that  will 
help  you  succeed  in  your  educational 
venture. 

Because  individuals  have  different 
talents  as  well  as  different  interests, 
they  need  different  educational  pro- 
grams. There  is  some  truth  in  the 
saying,  “One  man’s  meat  is  another’s 
poison.”  Certainly  it  is  true  that  one 
student  may  succeed  in  an  educa- 
tional program  that  would  give  an- 
other student  a dismal  sense  of  fail- 
ure. Educational  programs,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  to  fit  each 
person. 

In  general,  we  need  to  remember 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  educa- 
tional possibilities:  in-school  and 
out-of-school.  Everyone  needs  to  use 
both,  in  proper  balance.  The  habit 
of  seeing  education  purely  as  an 
in-school  matter  blinds  many  people 
to  the  other  opportunities  all  around 
them.  So  many  persons  say,  “I  was 
not  able  to  get  an  education,”  when 
they  mean  they  could  not  get  to  col- 
lege. But  right  beside  them  there  are 
very  well-educated  men  and  women 
who  never  sat  in  a high-school  class. 

PROGRAMS  OF  THE  TALENTED 

One  of  our  great  scientists  may 
be  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  drive 
to  make  the  most  of  a fine  mind.  As 
a boy,  he  lived  in  rural  southern 
Sweden.  During  the  summer  he 
hardened  his  muscles  and  discip- 
lined his  mind  with  hard  work.  At 
sixteen,  knowing  hardly  a word  of 
English,  he  crossed  the  ocean  to  the 
United  States.  He  worked  as  a car- 
penter, saved  the  money  he  earned 


and  attended  evening  school.  When 
he  had  saved  four  hundred  dollars 
he  went  to  college  and  obtained  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  He 
studied  for  another  year  and  ob- 
tained the  next  higher  degree,  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  But  there  was  still  more 
to  learn  and  he  continued  to  study 
for  three  years  more  until  he  ob- 
tained the  highest  degree  in  his 
field,  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  From 
then  on  his  fame  as  a physiologist 
grew.  He  did  research,  became  head 
of  his  department  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  directed  American  relief 
for  the  starving  people  of  Europe 
after  World  War  I,  and  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Anton  J.  Carlson  never 
stopped  learning.  You  may  not  go 
so  far  as  Dr.  Carlson,  but  you  have 
an  opportunity  and  responsibility 
to  go  as  far  as  you  can. 

You  have  probably  read  the  auto- 
biography, Up  from  Slavery,  and  are 
familiar  with  the  inspiring  story  of 
Booker  T.  Washington.  He  was  born 
a slave,  whose  owner  valued  him  at 
four  hundred  dollars.  He  spent  his 
boyhood  working  in  a salt  furnace, 
then  in  a coal  mine;  when  he  could 
go  to  school  at  all  it  was  after  hours 
of  early  morning  work  and  with  long 
labor  again  after  school.  Most  of  the 
time  he  was  only  able  to  have  occa- 
sional night  lessons,  to  learn  how  to 
read.  When  his  stepfather  took  him 
out  of  school  to  work  full  time  in  the 
mine,  Booker  continued  to  learn 
by  the  light  of  the  miner’s  lamp  fast- 
ened to  his  cap. 

Hearing  about  a vocational  school 
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for  Negroes  at  Hampton,  Virginia, 
the  boy  traveled  five  hundred  miles, 
largely  on  foot,  and  arrived  with 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  He  was  ad- 
mitted and  began  a new  life— having 
regular  meals  with  a tablecloth  and 
napkins,  and  using  a bathtub.  For 
three  years  he  earned  his  way  at 
Hampton  by  sweeping  and  scrub- 
bing. He  graduated  in  1875  as  a 
skilled  brick  mason. 

Instead  of  working  as  a brick 
mason,  however,  he  began  to  teach 
in  a school  for  colored  students.  He 
then  studied  another  year,  and  re- 
turned to  teach  at  Hampton.  One 
day  the  president  of  Hampton,  Gen- 
eral Armstrong,  called  him  in  and 
told  him  about  a new  normal  school 
for  colored  teachers  at  Tuskegee, 
saying,  “Booker,  this  looks  like  a job 
for  you.”  Before  becoming  principal 
of  Tuskegee,  he  spent  two  months 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  col- 
ored people  in  Alabama,  learning  at 
first  hand  about  their  needs. 

When  he  opened  his  school  in 
1881  there  were  thirty  students  who 
met  in  an  old  church  and  a leaky 
shanty.  On  rainy  days  the  pupils 
took  turns  holding  an  umbrella  over 
the  teacher’s  head.  Soon  he  borrowed 
money  and  moved  his  school  to  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  By  the 
time  of  his  death  the  school  had  more 
than  a hundred  buildings,  fifteen 
hundred  students,  almost  two  hun- 
dred faculty  members,  and  an  en- 
dowment of  $2,000,000.  The  stu- 
dents had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
any  of  thirty-eight  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. Thus  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton realized  his  goal  of  giving  his 
people  “such  a practical  knowledge 


of  some  one  industry,  together  with 
the  spirit  of  industry,  thrift,  and 
economy,  that  they  would  be  sure  of 
knowing  how  to  make  a living.”  He 
spoke  with  charm  and  dignity  and 
urged  co-operation  and  mutual  re- 
spect—not  force  or  revolution.  On 
his  monument  at  Tuskegee  these 
words  are  written:  “He  lifted  the 
veil  of  ignorance  from  his  people 
and  pointed  the  way  to  progress 
through  education  and  industry.” 

If,  through  elementary  and  high 
school,  you  have  stood  high  in  your 
academic  subjects  and  found  diffi- 
cult books  and  problems  challenging 
and  interesting,  you  should  continue 
to  study.  The  world  needs  people 
who  can  think  straight;  it  needs 
leaders  in  thought.  Even  though 
your  family  needs  the  money  you 
could  earn  by  leaving  school  pre- 
maturely and  taking  a job,  even 
though  you  would  be  making  an 
immediate  contribution  to  the  pro- 
duction of  needed  goods  or  services, 
even  though  you  want  money  to 
have  a good  time  like  the  other  fel- 
lows—you  should  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  stop  learning.  A good  mind 
is  a responsibility.  For  good  minds 
are  all  too  rare;  they  are  the  most 
precious  commodity  in  the  world. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  to  your 
country  to  use  your  talents,  not 
bury  them  in  daily  routine  unsuited 
to  you. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  EXTENDING 
TWO  YEARS  BEYOND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Lack  of  success  in  high  school  does 
not  always  mean  that  a person  can- 
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not  do  college  work.  He  may  have  a 
good  mind;  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other may  not  be  using  it;  perhaps 
he  is  in  poor  health;  maybe  he  has 
competing  outside  activities;  or  his 
school  may  offer  him  only  a dull  pro- 
gram which  does  not  really  meet  his 
needs  or  stimulate  and  challenge 
him. 

School  failures  can  be  the  fault 
of  the  school  as  well  as  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  boy  who  drags  along  mis- 
erably in  Latin  and  geometry  might 
be  a world-beater  in  agriculture  or 
radio.  If,  however,  your  health  is 
good  and  you  have  time  to  study,  and 
yet  your  high  school  records  and  the 
results  of  tests  indicate  that  you  are 
not  of  the  scholarly  type,  it  is  well  to 
face  the  facts.  If  the  evidence  is  all 
against  your  probable  success  in  one 
of  the  academic  colleges  that  main- 
tain high  scholastic  standards,  there 
is  no  use  for  you  to  invite  failure  by 
choosing  such  a college  — even 
though  your  father  or  mother  at- 
tended one  and  want  you  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  In  spite  of  family 
resemblances,  no  child  is  exactly 
like  his  parents;  in  many  cases  he 
should  not  take  the  same  education- 
al and  vocational  path.  He  should 
follow  the  path  that  seems  best  for 
him. 

Steve  was  a disappointment  to  his 
parents,  to  his  father  especially.  His 
high  school  record  was  poor.  When 
at  last  he  reached  the  senior  year 
he  had  to  decide  on  the  next  step  to 
take.  Two  intelligence  tests  showed 
him  to  be  below  the  average  of  col- 
lege freshmen  in  the  kind  of  mental 
ability  these  tests  measure.  Other 


things  being  equal,  the  student  who 
makes  a good  score  on  these  tests 
is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  college 
work  than  the  one  who  scores  low. 
Of  course,  colleges  vary:  some  at- 
tract very  bright  students,  others 
have  a much  less  able  student  body. 
If  Steve  went  to  a college  or  junior 
college  where  the  other  students 
were  not  much  more  academically 
gifted  than  himself  and  if  he  chose 
suitable  courses,  he  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  success. 

Both  his  experience  and  a test 
called  the  Kuder  Preference  Test 
indicated  that  Steve  was  interested 
in  mechanical  things,  science,  and 
art.  Conversations  about  his  inter- 
ests and  his  home  and  school  life 
showed  that  it  was  not  lack  of  mental 
ability  alone  that  caused  his  poor 
high  school  record.  He  had  no  faith 
in  himself.  He  felt  doomed  to  fail- 
ure before  he  began.  He  accepted 
his  father’s  opinion  of  him.  Thus 
everything  seemed  hopeless  and  his 
attempts  to  succeed  in  his  school 
subjects  and  in  his  social  relations 
were  always  half-hearted.  He  did  not 
use  all  his  energy  and  ability. 

It  was  suggested  that  Steve  join  a 
recreation  center.  This  he  did.  As 
he  could  swim  well,  he  joined  a 
swimming  group.  This  was  a good 
choice,  because  he  enjoyed  swim- 
ming and  could  get  acquainted  with 
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a few  boys  who  were  like  him  in  en- 
joying this  sport.  Next  he  joined  the 
bowling  club.  Although  his  first 
scores  were  poor,  he  found  that  he 
could  improve  with  practice.  As  the 
recreation  center  was  for  persons  of 
all  ages,  his  father  joined  him  in 
bowling  one  night  a week.  This  was 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  he  could  re- 
member, that  his  father  had  ever 
played  with  him. 

These  small  successes  in  his  rela- 
tions with  people  seemed  to  have  a 
tonic  effect.  They  released  energy, 
which  he  applied  to  his  school  work. 
His  marks  consequently  improved. 
Naturally  there  were  ups  and  downs, 
but  the  trend  was  toward  a better 
personal  adjustment. 

After  considering  several  colleges, 
he  finally  decided  upon  a two-year 
school  of  agriculture.  This  seemed 
to  be  a good  choice.  The  world’s 
need  for  food  is  very  great.  Modern 
farming  uses  science  as  well  as  trac- 
tors and  other  machinery.  And  a 
healthful  outdoor  life  would  be  good 
for  Steve. 


Many  boys  and  girls  have  prob- 
lems similar  to  Steve’s  in  making 
further  educational  plans.  While 
they  are  still  in  high  school  they 
should  be  thinking  of  the  immediate 
and  the  more  distant  future.  If  there 
is  no  special  guidance  worker  or 
counselor  in  their  school,  they  will 


probably  find  a teacher,  or  some- 
times the  librarian  or  principal,  who 
has  become  interested  in  learning 
about  the  educational  opportunities 
open  to  all  high  school  students. 
They  should  talk  over  their  plans 
with  him,  and  get  his  help  in  study- 
ing themselves  with  reference  to  the 
next  steps  in  their  education. 

More  and  more  schools  of  the 
junior  college  type  are  being  estab- 
lished for  students  like  Steve.  For 
example,  in  New  York  State  there 
are  schools  of  agriculture  and  re- 
lated arts  and  a Maritime  Academy 
which  trains  men  for  the  Merchant 
Marine.  Other  schools  are  being 
planned  for  those  who  want  some 
education  beyond  high  school,  but 
who  would  not  profit  from  attend- 
ing existing  schools  and  colleges.  In 
these  new  schools  young  people  will 
have  educational  experiences  that 
will  prepare  them  better  for  life. 
They  will  have  courses  that  will 
make  them  healthier,  better  home- 
makers and  better  all-round  persons; 
courses  in  history,  economics,  and 
community  life  which  will  make 
them  better  citizens;  courses  in  vari- 
ous crafts,  vocations,  and  sub-profes- 
sions that  will  enable  them  to  do 
socially  useful  work.  All  these 
courses  will  be  practical.  But  if  a 
student  shows  ability  for  further 
study  he  can  go  on  to  college  or  uni- 
versity. California  and  several  other 
states  have  already  made  splendid 
progress  in  establishing  junior  col- 
leges. You  may  ask  the  person  in 
your  school  who  has  the  most  in- 
formation to  tell  you  about  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  your  locality. 
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PROGRAM  OF  A STUDENT  WHO  LEARNS 
THROUGH  DOING 

Some  persons  just  don’t  take  to 
“book  lamin’,”  but  they  are  far  from 
stupid.  After  all,  success  in  school  is 
based  on  one  particular  kind  of  abil- 
ity, and  there  are  other  kinds  of 
abilities  that  contribute  to  success  in 
life.  In  fact,  many  of  these  boys  and 
girls  have  been  highly  successful  in 
the  world  of  practical  affairs,  because 
they  have  the  knack  of  learning  from 
life  experiences.  There  are  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  them,  too. 

Stanley  was  like  that.  When  he 
found  he  could  not  learn  school  sub- 
jects, even  when  he  tried  hard,  he 
left  school  and  went  to  work.  He 
was  a good  salesman  and  traveled 
far  and  wide.  After  several  years  of 
experience,  he  decided  to  return  to 
school.  He  was  then  several  years 
older  than  the  other  boys  and  girls 
in  the  class.  Having  been  out  on  his 
own,  he  knew  about  the  world  from 
first-hand  experience,  and  the  others 
respected  and  liked  him.  The  teach- 
er often  asked  Stanley  to  tell  some 
of  his  experiences  when  they  had  a 
bearing  on  the  lesson.  He  was  a good 
story-teller  and  the  other  students 
were  keenly  interested. 

But  when  it  came  to  getting  in- 
formation from  books,  Stanley  sim- 
ply could  not  do  it.  Perhaps  if  earlier 
he  had  had  expert  help  in  reading, 
he  could  have  learned  to  read  well 
and  with  full  comprehension.  As  it 
was,  printed  words  had  little  mean- 
ing for  him.  The  teacher  tried  to 
help  him  but  without  success.  She 
then  turned  her  attention  to  open- 
ing up  to  Stanley  avenues  of  learn- 


ing which  he  could  follow.  He 
learned  a number  of  outdoor  games 
and  skills.  He  became  interested  in 
music  and  played  over  and  over  the 
records  of  operas  and  first-class  mu- 
sic the  teacher  obtained.  He  learned 
about  works  of  art  and  began  to  ap- 
preciate line  and  color. 

Although  Stanley  did  not  stay  in 
school  very  long,  he  had  begun  a 
lifetime  education.  One  day  several 
years  later,  the  teacher  met  Stanley 
in  another  city  where  he  had  a good 
job  as  salesman.  He  told  her  how  his 
interest  in  sports,  in  music,  and  in 
art  had  continued.  He  had  bought  a 
season  ticket  to  the  opera  and  often 
spent  his  free  afternoons  in  the  art 
galleries  for  which  his  city  was  fa- 
mous. He  used  the  radio  to  good  ad- 
vantage, too,  and  found  these  inex- 
pensive educational  opportunities  a 
source  of  inexhaustible  pleasure.  As 
a young  father  he  was  looking  for- 
ward to  sharing  these  interests  with 
his  children  as  soon  as  they  grew  old 
enough  to  join  him.  Stanley  is  one  of 
those  persons  who  learn  most  from 
others.  He  illustrates  the  fact  that 
people  can  learn  long  after  they  have 
left  school.  There  are  educational  op- 
portunities for  them  quite  different 
from  formal  schooling.  They  learn 
from  their  work,  from  other  people, 
and  from  all  sorts  of  community 
groups  and  agencies.  As  happened 
with  Stanley,  interests  usually  take 
root  during  school  years  and  con- 
tinue to  grow  long  after  the  person 
has  left  school.  Those  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  avenues  of  learning  suit- 
able to  them  are  making  a good  in- 
vestment in  themselves— one  which 
will  last  a lifetime. 
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FOOTING  THE  BILL 

After  you  have  decided,  with  all 
the  help  available,  on  the  kind  of 
education  that  is  most  appropriate 
for  you,  the  next  problem  is  where 
to  get  it  and  how  to  pay  for  it.  Let’s 
assume  that  you’ve  decided  to  get 
more  in-school  education  after  high 
school  and  are  wondering  how  to 
meet  the  cost.  Excellent  information 
on  this  problem  is  given  in  Bulletin 
No.  210,  called  Working  Your  Way 
through  College  and  Other  Means 
of  Providing  for  College  Expenses, 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, Vocational  Division.  This 
valuable  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C.,  for  20 
cents.  In  it  you  will  find  information 
on  the  cost  of  tuition  and  other  fees, 
board  and  room  for  nine  months, 
incidental  expenses  for  nine  months, 
and  total  expenses  for  one  year— a 
conservative  minimum  estimate.  In 
the  same  table  you  will  learn  how 
large  the  college  is  and  the  number 
of  self-supporting  men  and  women 
students.  As  you  look  over  the  long 
list  of  colleges  and  universities,  you 
will  find  very  few  that  cost  less  than 
$300  a year.  The  largest  number  cost 
from  $300  to  $500  a year.  A few 
private  colleges  cost  $1,000  or  more. 
The  highest-priced  college  in  the  list 
is  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  New 
York,  where  the  estimated  minimum 
cost  is  $1,900.  Other  information 
about  colleges  and  universities  may 
be  obtained  from  two  books:  Ameri- 
can Universities  and  Colleges,  by 
Clarense  S.  Marsh,  editor,  and  Amer- 
ican Junior  Colleges,  by  Walter  C. 


Eells— both  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

You  will  need  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  several  questions: 

1.  Which  schools  or  colleges  seem 
to  be  best  for  me? 

2.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  attend? 

3.  Do  I have  the  money? 

4.  Can  I earn  the  money? 

5.  Will  I get  work  afterward? 

The  best  way  to  find  out  about 
the  cost  of  the  particular  kind  of 
education  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested is  to  write  for  a catalogue.  For 
example,  in  the  1944  catalogue  of 
the  State  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  New 
York,  you  would  find  the  following 
specific  information  about  the  cost 
of  two-year  courses  in  agriculture: 

Tuition— Free  to  persons  who  have 
been  actual  residents  of  New  York 
State  for  12  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding enrollment.  For  residents  of 
other  states  the  charge  is  $100.00  per 
year. 

Board  and  room  and  laundry— % 135 
each  for  the  First,  Second,  and  Sum- 
mer Semesters,  $90  for  the  Summer 
Practice  Period.  Students  not  living  at 
the  Institute  are  charged  $105.00  for 
board  per  semester.  Students  commut- 
ing pay  only  for  the  noon  meal. 

Other  expenses 

Room  deposit  fee— $10.00  (returnable 

at  close  of  course,  if  room  has  been 

kept  in  good  condition) 

Library  deposit— $5.00  for  nonresident 

students  only  (also  returnable) 
Materials  fee— $10.00  each  year 
Student  fee— $12.00  each  year 
Medical  fee— $1.00  each  year 
Books— $25.00  to  $30.00  per  year 
Clothing— Clothes  ordinarily  worn  at 
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school  are  satisfactory  for  class  work. 
Work  clothes  consisting  of  overalls, 
or  their  equivalent,  and  stout  shoes, 
are  essential  for  some  of  the  labora- 
tory and  all  of  the  outdoor  work. 
Part-time  employment  and  loans 
Some  opportunities  for  part-time  work 
are  available  for  students  who  have  a 
good  scholastic  record  and  who  want 
to  earn  part  of  their  expenses— waiting 
on  table,  distributing  mail,  working  on 
the  egg-laying  test,  etc.  Rarely  can  a 
student  earn  half  his  maintenance  in 
this  way.  Part-time  work  is  not  advised. 
The  Alumni  Association  has  estab- 
lished a loan  fund  for  students  who 
have  made  good  records  and  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance.  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Director 
of  the  Institute. 

Definite  information  of  this  kind, 
obtainable  from  the  educational  in- 
stitutions in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested, will  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
cost  of  different  kinds  of  education. 

In  state  junior  colleges,  colleges, 
and  universities,  tuition  is  often  free 
to  residents  of  the  state.  There 
are,  however,  registration,  library, 
health,  student  activity,  and  other 
fees  that  may  mount  up  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a year.  The  cost  of  board 
and  room  varies  with  the  locality 
and  the  general  cost  of  living  from 
about  thirty  to  forty  dollars  a month. 
Altogether,  a year’s  education  in  a 
state  college  or  university  generally 
costs  a student  a minimum  of  about 
four  hundred  dollars.  A student  who 
lives  in  a fraternity  or  sorority  house 
or  has  many  personal  expenses  may 
spend  a thousand  dollars  or  more. 

It  is  usually  possible  for  the  able 
and  needy  student  to  earn  part  of 
his  expenses  through  part-time  work. 


One  student  in  a state  university  ob- 
tained money  at  home  by  raising 
chickens  to  pay  her  initial  expenses. 
By  living  in  the  co-operative  house— 
a dormitory  in  which  the  girls  did 
most  of  the  work  of  preparing  meals 
and  general  housekeeping— she  re- 
duced her  living  expenses  from 
thirty  to  twenty  dollars  a month.  For 
three  years,  by  working  in  the  li- 
brary and  as  assistant  in  her  depart- 
ment for  thirty  cents  an  hour,  she 
was  able  not  only  to  pay  all  her  col- 
lege expenses,  but  also  to  send  a little 
money  home  to  her  family.  However, 
this  heavy  load  of  part-time  work  af- 
fected her  health,  her  scholarship, 
and  her  social  activities  so  unfavor- 
ably that  the  Dean  of  Women  ad- 
vised her  to  drop  the  part-time  work 
and  obtain  a loan  to  pay  her  expenses 
during  the  senior  year.  This  she  did, 
and  on  graduation  obtained  a fine 
position  as  home  demonstration 
agent  in  her  state— a position  that 
enabled  her  to  begin  to  pay  back  the 
loan  in  a few  years  without  undue 
difficulty. 
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In  some  cases  a student  can  obtain 
an  education  most  cheaply  by  at- 
tending a public  municipal  college 
in  his  own  city.  There  the  tuition  is 
free  and  the  student  lives  at  home, 
thus  saving  the  expense  of  room  and 
board.  In  one  city  college  a student 
interested  in  becoming  a social 
worker  obtained  part-time  work 
during  her  four  years  of  college, 
ranging  from  a minor  clerical  posi- 
tion—for  which  she  was  paid  fifty 
cents  an  hour— to  a position  as  secre- 
tary to  a director  of  a recreation 
center,  in  which  she  received  $52  a 
week.  During  the  four  years  she  was 
able  not  only  to  pay  her  expenses  but 
also  to  save  $500  with  which  to  fi- 
nance her  first  year  of  graduate  study. 

In  several  colleges  student  indus- 
tries have  been  established  so  that 
students  may  earn  their  entire  col- 
lege expenses.  For  example,  at  Berea 
College  the  large  majority  of  stu- 
dents earn  enough  by  making  candy, 
cookies,  and  other  food  products,  or 
by  weaving,  furniture-making,  and 
other  crafts,  to  pay  for  their  college 
education.  During  one  term  the  stu- 
dents working  at  Berea  College 
earned  $90,718.  A catalogue  from 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky,  will 
tell  you  exactly  how  this  is  done. 

At  the  most  expensive  end  of  the 
scale  are  private  colleges  which 
charge  tuition  as  high  as  $700  and 
permit  students’  incidental  expenses 
to  mount  much  higher.  Even  in 
some  of  these  colleges,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally able  students  may  get 
an  education  at  very  low  cost.  They 
may  obtain  one  of  the  large  scholar- 
ships offered  or  may  do  remunera- 
tive part-time  work.  For  example, 


at  Yale  University  business  enter- 
prises in  pressing,  cleaning,  and 
other  services  have  been  built  up 
that  bring  in  a great  deal  of  money 
to  students.  During  one  term  in  1937 
the  1,321  self-supporting  students 
earned  $406,426. 

A few  examples  of  education  for 
different  kinds  of  work  will  give  you 
a little  idea  of  the  great  variety  of 
preparation  possible. 

A young  bookkeeper  in  charge  of 
all  incoming  and  outgoing  finances 
in  a group  work  agency  is  enthusias- 
tic about  her  work  and  her  educa- 
tion. Her  present  salary  is  about  one 
hundred  dollars  a month.  She  went 
to  a public  high  school  where  she 
had  no  expenses  except  carfare  and 
lunch.  After  graduation  she  com- 
pleted a secretarial  school  course  in 
six  months,  paying  $75  tuition  and 
$40  for  other  expenses.  She  obtained 
her  first  job  as  receptionist  and  as- 
sistant bookkeeper,  in  which  she 
learned  not  only  about  the  business 
in  which  she  was  employed,  but  also 
to  speak  with  people  and  to  put  the 
theory  of  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing into  practical  use.  In  her  second 
job,  in  accounting  in  a post  office, 
she  learned  about  money  orders  and 
finances  and  her  efficiency  improved 
greatly.  She  then  spent  a year  at  a 
city  college,  where  her  tuition  was 
$10  and  her  expenses  $60  for  the 
year.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of  study 
she  took  the  full-time  job  described 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph 
and  continued  her  college  education 
in  the  evening  school  of  the  same 
college.  About  her  education  she 
said,  “It  was  a good  investment.  My 
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business  education  helped  me  to  get 
my  jobs  and  my  college  education 
gave  me  a better  outlook  toward  life 
and  broadened  my  knowledge.” 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a pri- 
vate secretary  who  keeps  her  employ- 
er’s personal  records,  does  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  work  and  typing, 
and  has  some  responsibility  for  com- 
posing letters.  During  two  summers, 
while  attending  high  school,  she  held 
a job  as  cashier.  For  three  weeks,  also, 
she  had  the  experience  of  being  a 
model  and  kept  records  of  new  styles 
as  they  were  received.  In  her  first 
job  she  learned  how  to  operate  a 
register,  how  to  meet  different  kinds 
of  people,  and  more  about  the  na- 
ture of  responsibility.  In  the  three 
weeks’  job  she  learned  something 
of  office  routine  and  a little  about 
methods  of  styling. 

She  graduated  from  a public  high 
school  and  after  graduation  attended 
a collegiate  secretarial  institute  for 
a year,  where  the  tuition  was  $175. 
She  estimates  her  expenses  during 
this  year:  for  books  $40,  for  clothes 
$400,  and  for  carfare  and  lunch  $200. 

When  asked  whether  she  consid- 
ered her  education  a good  invest- 
ment she  said,  “Yes,  it  was  a good 
investment  for  the  purpose  it  served. 
Without  the  specialized  training  I 
received  in  business  school  I couldn’t 
have  held  my  present  job.  My  aca- 
demic course  in  high  school  was 
necessary,  too,  for  it  trained  me  for 
more  intelligent  behavior.” 

A group  worker  in  a settlement 
house  had  three  previous  jobs,  all 
of  which  contributed  in  some  way 


to  her  present  work.  As  salesgirl  she 
learned  how  to  approach  people  and 
gained  facility  in  making  conversa- 
tion. As  camp  counselor  she  learned 
how  to  work  with  children,  to  get 
along  with  supervisors,  and  to  live 
independently  of  her  family.  As  fil- 
ing clerk  she  learned  the  basis  of  a 
filing  system  and  office  routine. 

During  high  school  she  had  no  ex- 
penses for  education  as  such,  and 
during  her  four  years  at  a city  college 
her  tuition  was  only  $9.00  and  her 
other  educational  expenses  only 
$5.00  a year.  In  her  opinion  her  edu- 
cation was  a very  good  investment, 
for  it  provided  background  and 
training  in  thinking  and  qualified 
her  for  the  work  she  is  now  doing. 

A boy  who  is  now  a research  chem- 
ist went  to  a university  immediately 
after  graduating  from  high  school. 
The  tuition  was  $500  a year.  But 
during  the  four  college  years  he 
earned  $100  as  waiter,  $150  as  clerk, 
$500  as  laboratory  assistant  in  the 
university,  and  $250  as  laboratory 
assistant  in  industry.  He  obtained 
his  present  job  immediately  on 
graduating  and  is  enthusiastic  about 
his  educational  experience  and  his 
work. 

A teacher  in  junior  high  school 
had  experience  in  substituting  and 
as  a probationary  teacher  before  tak- 
ing her  present  job.  She  went  to  a 
public  high  school  and  graduated 
from  a state  teachers’  college  where 
no  tuition  was  charged.  During  her 
four  years  in  college,  when  she  lived 
at  home,  her  expenses  for  books  and 
incidentals  varied  from  $75  to  $130 
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a year.  She  earned  $200  in  part-time 
work.  In  speaking  of  her  education 
as  a good  investment  she  mentioned 
the  general  background  and  experi- 
ence in  social  situations  that  it  gave 
her. 

These  examples  represent  only  a 
very  few  patterns  of  educational 
preparation  leading  to  different 
kinds  of  positions.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  examples  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive kinds  of  education.  At  the 
other  extreme  we  find  the  very  ex- 
pensive education  offered  by  some 
privately  endowed  institutions,  and 
the  graduate  study  necessary  to  qual- 
ify for  some  of  the  professions,  such 
as  medicine  or  architecture. 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  SKILLED  WORKER 

Suppose  it  seems  best,  everything 
considered,  for  you  to  become  a 
skilled  worker  in,  say,  the  metal 
trades.  Many  cities  have  excellent 
trade  schools.  Their  standards  are 
usually  high,  so  you’ll  have  to  have 
a good  high  school  record  to  get  in. 
If  you  successfully  complete  the 
course  in  a high-class  trade  school 
you’re  almost  certain  to  get  a job. 
For  the  best  trade  schools  pride 
themselves  on  placing  their  gradu- 
ates. 

Although  tuition  is  free  in  these 
city  or  county  trade  schools,  your 
family  may  not  feel  they  can  afford 
to  keep  you  in  school  longer.  They 
may  not  be  able  longer  to  pay  your 
living  expenses  or  they  may  need 
your  financial  help.  In  that  case,  you 
may  consider  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting part-time  work.  If  you  could 
work  a four-hour  shift  in  an  indus- 


try, or  get  full-time  work  on  Satur- 
days, you  could  probably  earn 
enough  to  meet  expenses.  In  good 
times  this  is  possible. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

If  you  have  taken  a good  commer- 
cial course  in  high  school  and  con- 
tinued your  practice  in  typing  and 
shorthand  right  up  to  graduation, 
in  good  times  you  can  probably  get 
a job  without  further  training. 
There  are  dozens  of  jobs  requiring 
stenographic  ability,  office  machine 
training,  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing, and  typewriting.  If  you  have 
some  specialty,  such  as  running  a 
multigraph  machine  or  comptome- 
ter, your  chances  of  getting  placed 
are  that  much  better. 

If,  however,  you  do  not  have  to 
support  yourself  immediately  after 
graduating  from  high  school,  you 
will  be  wise  to  invest  in  further  edu- 
cation. When  positions  are  scarce 
you  will  find  employers  taking  the 
applicants  who  have  “background.” 
By  “background”  they  mean  ability 
to  speak  and  write  well,  and  knowl- 
edge of  literature,  art,  music,  or 
other  fields.  They  may  want  some- 
one with  ability  to  speak  and  read  a 
foreign  language  or  with  other  spe- 
cialized knowledge.  So,  if  you  want 
the  better  type  of  job,  you  should 
invest  in  further  education. 
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Here  you  have  a number  of 
choices:  private  secretarial  schools, 
junior  colleges  offering  secretarial 
courses,  or  colleges  offering  com- 
mercial work  on  the  foundation  of 
a liberal  arts  education.  Certain  col- 
leges offer  courses  in  economics  ap- 
plied to  merchandising.  For  exam- 
ple, in  Connecticut  College  for 
Women,  majors  in  this  field  spend 
part  of  their  time  working  in  stores 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  college. 
There  are  also  schools  of  business 
in  universities  that  prepare  students 
for  positions  of  responsibility  in  the 
business  world. 

EDUCATION  TO  BECOME  A NURSE 

In  this  field,  also,  a wide  range  of 
investment  is  available.  The  most 
up-to-date  information  about  nurses’ 
training  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Nursing  Information  Bureau  of  the 
American  Nurses’  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Tuition 
fees  in  schools  of  nursing  range  from 
nothing  to  $2,000.  The  average  tui- 
tion fee  of  hospital  schools  in  the 
United  States  is  $75  for  the  entire 
three-year  program.  Special  fees,  as 
in  state  colleges  and  universities,  may 
add  up  to  $100  or  more,  varying  in 
amount  with  the  school.  Personal 
expenses  vary  with  individuals  as 
well  as  with  the  school,  but  in  gen- 
eral amount  to  about  $10-$  15  a 
month.  A very  few  schools  pay  their 
students  an  allowance. 

During  the  war  the  U.  S.  Cadet 
Nursing  Corps  has  made  it  possible 
for  a girl  to  obtain  nurse’s  training 
with  no  expense  other  than  inci- 
dentals required  by  the  specific  hos- 
pital. So  long  as  the  government  is 


in  need  of  nurses,  this  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  free  professional 
education.  The  first  step  is  to  send 
for  the  catalogue  of  the  hospital  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  find  out 
whether  you  are  eligible  for  that  hos- 
pital. If  you  are,  you  can  make  ap- 
plication to  enter  that  hospital  and 
take  the  examinations  required.  If 
you  are  accepted,  you  may  then  ap- 
ply for  admission  into  the  U.  S. 
Cadet  Nursing  Corps.  If  you  are 
admitted  to  the  Corps,  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  the  regular  expenses 
of  training  and  give  you  an  allow- 
ance of  $ 1 5 a month  for  personal  ex- 
penses. 

THE  COST  OF  BECOMING  A TEACHER 

Except  under  war  emergency  con- 
ditions, it  is  no  longer  possible  in 
most  states  to  teach  right  after  grad- 
uation from  high  school.  The  cheap- 
est education  for  teaching  you  can 
now  obtain  is  in  a two-year  state 
normal  school  or  a city  teachers’  col- 
lege. Relatively  few  state  teachers’ 
colleges,  however,  still  offer  the  two- 
year  course;  most  of  them  require 
three  or  four  years  of  preparation. 
Nearly  half  of  the  students  in  teach- 
ers’ colleges  are  self-supporting,  and 
student  expenses  average  slightly  less 
than  $400  a year. 

State  universities  and  city  colleges 
have  excellent  schools  of  education 
where  you  can  obtain  a four-year 
preparation  for  teaching.  In  many 
of  these  state  universities  students 
can  meet  their  expenses  with  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars  a year. 

After  a year  or  two ‘of  experience 
many  teachers  take  courses  in  a grad- 
uate school  of  education.  By  attend- 
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ing  four  summer  sessions  teachers 
may  obtain  a Master’s  Degree  in  edu- 
cation, at  a cost  varying  from  mere 
living  expenses  to  a total  of  tuition 
and  living  (not  counting  traveling 
expenses)  of  $1000  or  more. 

These  are  only  a few  examples  of 
occupations  for  which  preparation 
costing  widely  different  amounts  is 
required.  Perhaps  the  most  expen- 
sive of  all  professions  for  which  to 
prepare  is  that  of  physician.  If  you 
are  keenly  interested  in  the  general 
field  of  medicine  and  do  not  have 
what  it  takes  to  become  a doctor,  you 
may  prepare  in  two  years  at  far  less 
cost  for  occupations  such  as  optome- 
trist, pharmacist,  or  dental  hygienist. 
In  every  occupational  field  there  are 
many  kinds  of  jobs  requiring  many 
kinds  of  ability,  the  preparation  for 
which  costs  very  different  amounts 
of  money. 

WAYS  OF  MEETING  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENSES 

There  are  a number  of  ways  of 
financing  an  education,  be  the 
amount  large  or  small.  You  will  have 
to  consider  these  in  making  your 
educational  plans,  and  pick  the  one 
that  suits  your  case. 

1.  Your  family  may  be  able  to  afford 
to  pay  your  tuition  and  other  expenses, 
or  a “college  fund”  established  for 
you  may  pay  for  your  further  educa- 
tion. 

2.  You  may  have  saved  enough  by 
working  during  high  school  years  to 
pay  your  expenses  for  at  least  one 
year.  By  the  end  of  this  time  you  will 
have  a good  start  in  the  school  or  col- 
lege and  may  be  able  to  do  enough 
part-time  work  to  finance  yourself  for 
the  rest  of  the  time. 


3.  You  may  decide  to  work  full  time 
a year  or  two  and  save  enough  money 
so  that  you  can  study  full  time. 

4.  You  may  have  begun  to  think 
about  scholarships  early  in  high  school 
and  be  able  to  make  a record  that  will 
win  a good  scholarship  for  you.  There 
is  usually  someone  in  every  high  school 
who  takes  responsibility  for  finding 
out  about  the  scholarships  offered  to 
high  school  students  each  year.  In  some 
schools  this  information  is  mimeo- 
graphed so  that  students  will  have  a 
copy  to  take  home.  Additional  an- 
nouncements of  scholarships  are  posted 
on  the  bulletin  boards  during  the  year. 
If  no  one  in  your  school  has  this  in- 
formation, you  can  get  what  you  need 
from  the  bulletin,  Working  Your  Way 
Through  College  and  Other  Means  of 
Providing  for  College  Expenses. 

5.  You  may  choose  a school  or  col- 
lege having  low  tuition  and  plan  to 
do  enough  part-time  work  to  meet 
your  expenses.  Before  deciding  to  do 
this,  you  ought  to  write  to  the  college 
you  have  in  mind  and  find  out  about 
the  opportunities  for  part-time  work. 
More  and  more  schools  and  colleges, 
recognizing  the  educational  value  of 
work  experience,  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  students  to  earn  while  they 
learn.  You  should  not  attempt  to  earn 
all  your  expenses  in  this  way.  Part- 
time  work  is  not  a good  investment  if 
your  health  needs  attention,  if  you  take 
longer  than  the  average  to  do  your  as- 
signments, or  if  you  need  social  experi- 
ences for  your  best  development. 
Higher  education  is  valuable,  but  it 
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should  not  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  a 
reasonable  attention  to  health  and  so- 
cial development. 

You  have  a choice  of  many  combi- 
nations of  school  and  work  experi- 
ence: 

1.  Full-time  study  with  no  responsi- 
bilities outside  of  school. 

2.  School  plus  an  hour  or  two  of 
home  duties,  such  as  helping  on  farm 
or  in  garden,  cleaning,  cooking,  wash- 
ing dishes. 

3.  School  plus  an  hour  or  two  of  re- 
munerative work  such  as  delivering 
groceries,  having  a newspaper  route, 
taking  care  of  a neighbor’s  small  child. 

4.  School  plus  heavy  home  duties 
such  as  doing  the  milking  and  other 
chores  on  a farm;  being  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  house  and  smaller  chil- 
dren. 

5.  School  plus  four  hours  of  remu- 
nerative work  in  business  or  industries. 
During  the  war  this  was  known  as  the 
Four-Four  Plan.  With  their  parents’ 
and  counselor’s  consent,  boys  and  girls 
over  sixteen  years  of  age— after  care- 
fully considering  their  health,  require- 
ments for  graduation,  needs  for  social 
activities,  and  other  factors— obtained, 
through  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 
four-hour  jobs  in  business  or  industry. 
If  they  did  satisfactory  work  on  the  job 
during  a semester,  they  obtained  school 
credit  equal  to  two  school  subjects. 
Their  total  working  day  was  eight 
hours— four  hours  in  school  and  four 
hours  on  the  job.  They  were  given  a 
mark  by  their  employer  and  were  super- 
vised by  a counselor  from  the  school. 
All  the  child  labor  regulations  of  the 
state  were  carefully  observed. 

6.  School  plus  more  than  four  hours 
of  outside  work.  During  the  war  some 
students  (see  schedule  on  p.  36)  have 
attempted  to  work  a full  eight-hour 
shift  in  industry  and  carry  their  regu- 
lar school  load.  Obviously  this  pro- 


gram puts  too  much  of  a strain  on 
young  people,  prevents  them  from  do- 
ing justice  to  their  school  work,  and 
deprives  them  of  valuable  social  and 
recreational  experiences. 

7.  Continuation  school  plus  full- 
time employment.  In  some  states  boys 
and  girls  who  leave  school  between  six- 
teen and  eighteen  years  are  required  by 
law  to  attend  continuation  school  for  a 
minimum  of  four  hours  a week.  These 
are  usually  students  who  do  not  intend 
to  graduate  from  high  school  or  are 
under  financial  pressure  to  earn  as 
much  money  as  possible.  In  continua- 
tion school  they  receive  instruction 
that  helps  them  in  their  work  and  in 
their  everyday  lives  as  citizens  and  as 
members  of  a family. 

8.  Evening  courses,  correspondence 
courses,  or  other  educational  activities 
(see  pages  58  to  61)  engaged  in  while 
working  full  time.  After  graduation 
from  high  school  it  is  possible  to  work 
full  time  during  the  day  and  attend  a 
municipal  evening  college  that  offers 
regular  college  courses  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degrees. 

A combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  possibilities  for  financing  your 
education  may  be  desirable— as,  for 
example,  part-time  work  to  supple- 
ment a small  scholarship  or  loan. 

The  kind  of  education-work  pro- 
gram you  choose  for  yourself  de- 
pends upon  a number  of  factors  that 
you  should  consider  carefully  before 
making  a decision: 

Your  financial  resources  and  needs 
Your  ability  to  profit  by  different 
kinds  of  education 
Your  health 

Your  need  for  social  experience 
The  nature  of  your  work 
The  educational  opportunities 
available 
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OUTSIDE  THE  COLLEGE 
CAMPUS 

Deciding  not  to  go  to  college  cer- 
tainly need  not  mean  deciding  to 
stop  learning.  There  are  many  other 
roads  to  learning,  and  for  some 
people  they  are  at  least  as  good  as  col- 
lege. In  fact,  even  the  person  who 
does  spend  years  in  college  needs  to 
use  some  of  them. 

In  general,  these  off-campus  study 
methods  depend  a great  deal  on 
your  own  initiative  and  self-teaching. 
After  all,  an  adult  should  not  need  a 
teacher  forever  hovering  over  his 
shoulder.  But  planned  instruction 
can  help  you  learn  more  easily  and 
efficiently;  therefore  you  ought  to 
know  of  the  various  arrangements 
which  will  secure  for  you  a teacher’s 
guidance. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

In  this  plan  for  young  workers 
time  for  education  is  allowed  in  the 
working  day.  Thus  the  young  per- 
son can,  and  in  some  states  must,  at- 
tend school.  He  will  take  two  kinds 
of  courses— one  related  as  closely  as 
possible  to  his  work,  the  other  aimed 
to  make  him  a better  citizen.  There 
is  generally  no  expense;  you  spend 
only  your  time. 

CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

There  have  been  many  jokes  about 
learning  to  be  a detective  or  a musi- 
cian or  the  life  of  the  party  by  corre- 
spondence study.  Some  of  the  adver- 
tisements of  correspondence  schools 
have  made  ridiculous  claims.  And 
many  shyster  organizations  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  get  students’  money 
for  courses  that  amount  to  nothing. 


Nevertheless,  for  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  has  the  backbone  to 
study  by  himself,  correspondence 
instruction  offers  tremendous  re- 
sources. There  are  hundreds  of  ex- 
cellent courses,  many  of  them  in 
highly  specialized  subjects  not  of- 
fered even  by  large  city  schools.  Uni- 
versities offer  by  correspondence  the 
equivalent  of  many  of  their  impor- 
tant on-campus  courses. 

Correspondence  work  is  especially 
good  for  persons  who  are  already  at 
work  in  the  line  they  wish  to  study. 
By  itself  a course  might  be  pure 
theory,  just  paper-and-pencil  work. 
But  if  you  study  store  management 
while  you  work  in  a store,  you  have 
a perfect  combination  of  theory  and 
practice.  The  store  becomes  your 
laboratory.  For  instance,  in  at  least 
one  great  railroad  system  virtually 
every  conductor  and  engineer  has 
learned  part  of  his  work  by  corre- 
spondence study. 

There  are  many  advantages.  You 
can  pick  precisely  the  things  you 
want  to  learn,  for  a good  correspond- 
ence school  will  tailor  any  course  to 
fit  your  needs.  You  can  do  the  work 
at  your  own  rate,  at  times  most  con- 
venient to  you.  The  instructor  will 
help  you  when  you  have  difficulty. 

The  cost  of  such  instruction  var- 
ies. University  extension  divisions 
usually  charge  from  $3  to  $5  per  col- 
lege hour  of  credit.  Some  technical 
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courses  from  private  schools  may  cost 
$150  or  more.  Usually  they  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  pay  as  you  go.  If 
you  are  investing  in  training  for  a 
life  work  the  money  cost  is  much  less 
important  than  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. If  what  you  learn  is  genuinely 
useful,  you  will  speedily  increase 
your  earnings  far  in  excess  of  the 
cost. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in 
selecting  a school,  for  there  are  many 
that  will  only  waste  your  time  and 
money.  Don’t  buy  a course  on  im- 
pulse from  a high-pressure  salesman. 
Don’t  fall  for  bait  about  “special 
offers,”  guarantees  of  jobs,  etc.  De- 
cide what  you  want  to  study;  then 
write  to  a nearby  college  or  univer- 
sity for  advice.  Write  also  to  the 
National  Home  Study  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  for  a copy  of 
the  Home  Study  Blue  Book , which 
lists  schools  approved  by  the  council 
and  shows  what  courses  they  offer. 
Take  your  time  about  making  up 
your  mind.  If  you  register  for  a 
course  you  will  pay  a considerable 
sum  of  money  and  commit  yourself 
to  many  hours  of  hard  work.  Don’t 
do  it  until  you  are  sure  of  yourself. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  be  too  conservative  about  this 
kind  of  investment.  A farmer  does 
not  worry  about  spending  $100  for  a 
machine  that  will  help  him  do  a bet- 


ter job.  A hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
instruction  might  help  him  even 
more.  The  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  often  lies  in  some  little  skill. 

INFORMAL  EDUCATION 

In  every  community  you  will  find 
some  groups  interested  in  education. 
Usually  these  classes  or  meetings  cost 
you  nothing. 

The  Public  Schools— in  addition 
to  their  regularly  scheduled  evening 
classes  in  the  skilled  trades,  commer- 
cial subjects,  art,  music,  drama,  child 
study,  psychology,  homemaking, 
crafts,  trends  in  education,  reading, 
naturalization  procedures,  health 
and  safety,  interior  decoration,  and 
other  less  popular  offerings— hold 
discussions  of  public  affairs  in  which 
anyone  may  participate. 

Libraries  offer  many  forms  of  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  the  opportunity 
to  select  your  own  books  and  maga- 
zines. There  are  reading  courses, 
readers’  advisory  services,  films,  pho- 
nograph records,  “talking  books”  for 
the  blind,  and  programs  of  recrea- 
tion. A few  public  libraries  have  in- 
troduced “film  forums.”  One  or  two 
films  dealing  with  some  present  so- 
cial problem  are  shown.  Then  there 
is  a group  discussion  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  able  leader.  In  some  cases, 
an  “audience  quiz”  is  handed  to  each 
person  as  he  enters.  Part  of  this  quiz 
is  to  be  answered  while  one  is  wait- 
ing for  the  meeting  to  begin.  The 
last  page  is  to  be  checked  after  the 
discussion.  To  stimulate  thought 
and  further  study  the  librarian  pre- 
pares an  attractive  exhibit  of  books 
relating  to  the  problem  discussed, 
which  may  be  borrowed  then  and 
there.  A list  of  selected  references 
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may  be  given  to  the  members  to  take 
home  as  suggestions  for  further  read- 
ing. The  librarian  in  your  town  or 
city  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  the 
opportunities  for  education  at  the 
library. 

Churches  and  Other  Religious 
Centers  offer  a wide  variety  of  dis- 
cussion groups,  classes,  and  clubs. 
For  example,  the  Riverside  Church, 
New  York  City,  in  addition  to  the 
Sunday  services  holds  lectures  on 
current  problems  every  Wednes- 
day evening;  classes  and  discussion 
groups  on  parent  education;  small 
interest  groups  in  a variety  of  sub- 
jects; classes  in  leather  work,  block 
printing,  drawing,  painting,  etching, 
public  speaking,  and  other  subjects. 
You  and  other  young  people  may  in- 
troduce some  weekday  activities  of 
this  kind  in  your  church. 

Museums  are  visited  by  millions 
of  people  each  year.  To  be  sure,  some 
people  merely  stroll  through,  but 
others  take  advantage  of  confer- 
ences, lectures,  guided  visits  by  the 
museum  staff,  and  other  opportuni- 
ties for  instruction.  For  example, 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum  in  Mas- 
sachusetts offers  concerts  of  recorded 
music  and  programs  by  leading 
artists;  lectures  on  art;  classes  in  de- 
sign, drawing,  painting,  modeling, 
pottery,  and  weaving;  special  exhibi- 
tions, books,  and  visual  materials. 
The  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Chicago,  in  addition  to  lectures 
on  science  and  travel,  offers  radio 
programs  and  guided  lecture  tours 
each  week;  it  has  lending  collections 
of  exhibits  and  lantern  films. 

Recreational  Centers  offer  valu- 
able experience,  not  only  in  games 


and  sports,  but  also  in  other  activi- 
ties. For  example,  the  Chicago  Park 
District  maintains  large  numbers  of 
tennis  courts,  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses,  bathing  beaches,  baseball 
diamonds,  athletic  fields,  and  ice- 
skating  rinks;  clubs  in  model  air- 
plane making,  music,  dramatics,  and 
arts;  and  rooms  for  checkers,  chess, 
shuffleboard,  ping-pong,  and  other 
games. 

Settlement  Houses  offer  educa- 
tional opportunities  through  their 
clubs,  featuring  arts  and  crafts,  dra- 
matics, dancing,  music,  and  discus- 
sion of  current  problems.  They  also 
afford  chances  to  obtain  personal 
counseling. 


Little  Theatre  Groups  in  many 
towns  and  cities  have  stimulated  in- 
terest in  dramatics,  produced  origi- 
nal plays,  and  provided  a creative 
outlet^or  many  persons. 

Youth-Serving  Organizations  such 
as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., 

Y.M.H.A.,  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
zation, Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  Boys’ 
Clubs  of  America,  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
4-H  Clubs,  and  many  others  provide 
rich  educational  and  recreational  ex- 
periences for  boys  and  girls  and 
young  men  and  women,  in  cities  and 
in  the  country.  Both  those  who  go  to 
school  and  those  who  work  in  busi- 
ness or  industry  may  participate  in 
these  activities. 
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Rural  Extension  Programs  have 
brought  together  groups  of  rural 
people  to  discuss  public  affairs  and 
to  do  creative  work  in  drama,  music, 
and  art.  The  leaders  of  these  local 
groups  are  trained  with  the  aid  of 
teachers  from  the  universities. 

Lyceums  and  Chautauquas  are 
historic  forms  of  privately  financed 
adult  education.  These,  however, 
have  declined  in  influence  as  public 
agencies  and  radio  programs  have 
increased  in  popularity. 

Men’s  and  Women’s  Clubs  are 
found  in  even  small  villages.  Al- 
though many  of  these  clubs  are  so- 
cial, some  are  interested  in  child 
study,  art,  music,  rural  problems, 
economic  questions,  and  other  sub- 
jects. Some  of  the  members  form 
hobby  groups  studying  photography, 
birds,  and  gardening. 

Workers’  Groups  provide  many 
kinds  of  education  and  recreation 
for  their  members.  The  Workers’ 
Education  Movement  has  set  up  in- 
formal study  classes  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five  members;  resident  labor  col- 
leges, summer  schools,  and  week-end 
industrial  conferences. 

Radio  programs  are  so  varied  that 
the  person  with  free  time  can  plan 
courses  in  music,  current  events, 
literature,  and  other  fields  of  study. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a good  invest- 
ment of  the  time  one  ordinarily 
spends  in  listening  to  the  radio. 

Newspapers , Magazines , and 

Books  are,  of  course,  a widespread 
means  of  education.  As  with  the  ra- 
dio, their  value  depends  upon  sys- 
tematically and  persistently  selecting 
the  best  from  a welter  of  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent  reading  material. 


Where  informal  educational  and 
recreational  opportunities  do  not  ex- 
ist, groups  of  young  people  have 
created  them.  One  group  planned 
evenings  of  square  dancing.  Another 
group,  including  both  old  and  young 
people,  collected  old  ballads  and 
learned  to  sing  them.  Some  of  the 
ballads  they  learned  from  the  oldest 
members  of  the  community  itself, 
who  had  heard  them  when  they  were 
children.  Some  of  these  ballads  had 
been  brought  over  from  England 
and  Scotland  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Still  other  groups  have  met  to  get 
hold  of  some  special  knowledge  that 
they  needed.  They  have  found  a 
teacher  and  told  him  just  what  they 
wanted  to  learn. 

Through  discussion  any  group  can 
discover  common  interests,  decide 
upon  a program  to  be  followed,  as- 
semble the  equipment  necessary,  and 
work  together  to  achieve  their  goal. 
You,  too,  can  find  opportunities  for 
self-improvement,  take  advantage  of 
them— make  them,  if  they  do  not  al- 
ready exist. 
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GETTING  THE  MOST  OUT 
OF  YOUR  EDUCATION 
THROUGH  EFFICIENT 
LEARNING 

In  order  to  get  the  best  returns 
from  the  money  you  spend  on  your 
education,  you  need  certain  skills. 
You  may  want  very  much  to  succeed 
in  college,  but  unless  you  have 
learned  how  to  learn,  unless  you  have 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  and 
solve  problems,  you  have  not  the  es- 
sential tools  to  do  college  work. 

IMPROVING  YOUR  READING 

If  you  are  a good  reader  you  have 
an  advantage  in  all  kinds  of  aca- 
demic work.  Not  only  should  you 
be  able  to  get  the  point  of  each 
paragraph,  summarize  the  author’s 
thought  clearly  and  accurately,  and 
form  your  own  judgment  of  what  he 
says,  but  you  should  also  be  able  to 
communicate  your  thoughts  to  others 
clearly,  through  talking  and  writing. 

If  you  have  difficulty  in  getting 
meaning  from  the  printed  page  or  if 
you  read  slowly  and  laboriously,  you 
should  begin  to  shake  yourself  out  of 
unnecessarily  poor  habits  of  reading. 
Find  someone  in  your  school  who 
can  help  you  to  discover  why  you 
read  poorly  and  what  you  can  do  to 
improve.  Try  applying  the  following 
suggestions  to  the  next  book  or  arti- 
cle you  read.  In  fact,  you  can  apply 


them  to  the  reading  you  are  doing 
right  now. 

1.  Why  are  you  reading  this  chap- 
ter? What  importance  does  it  have  for 
you?  Reading  should  help  you  in  some 
way  to  do  the  things  you  want  to  do 
and  to  become  the  person  you  want  to 
be.  You  can  increase  your  interest  in 
reading  a book  by  asking  yourself  ques- 
tions like  the  following: 

Why  am  I reading  this  book;  what 
personal  needs  does  it  meet;  what  use 
will  it  be  to  me  to  know  what  is  in  it? 

What  do  I expect  to  get  from  read- 
ing it?  Do  I want  to  get  detailed  facts, 
or  the  main  ideas,  or  a general  impres- 
sion, or  appreciation  of  the  author’s 
style  and  manner  of  writing,  or  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  people  are  like 
and  how  they  feel  when  they  behave  in 
certain  ways,  or  a thrill  from  exciting 
adventure  or  romance,  or  a good  laugh 
—or  a combination  of  these? 

What  do  I already  know  about  the 
subject?  How  does  this  new  material 
fit  into  my  previous  experience  and 
knowledge?  If  I were  writing  the  book 
or  article,  what  would  I say? 

2.  Are  you  reading  with  an  active 
mind?  Reading  requires  effort.  You 
cannot  sit  back  and  expect  the  mean- 
ing of  a book  to  come  to  you.  As  you 
read,  you  should  catch  and  hold  on  to 
ideas  and  relate  them  to  one  another. 
If  you  just  read  words,  you  will  have 
only  a foggy  notion  of  what  the  book  is 
about. 

3.  Do  you  use  the  reading  method 
that  best  fits  the  material  and  your 
purpose?  Reading  methods  and  speed 
of  reading  should  vary  with  the  kind 
of  material  and  with  your  purpose.  Ob- 
viously you  would  not  read  a chapter 
of  a science  textbook  in  the  same  way 
that  you  would  read  a magazine  story. 
When  you  are  only  looking  for  a cer- 
tain bit  of  information,  like  a baseball 
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score  in  the  newspaper,  your  eyes  will 
zigzag  down  the  page  and  pause  when 
they  have  caught  a sentence  or  para- 
graph that  contains  the  particular  idea 
for  which  you  are  looking.  There  you 
will  stop  to  read  carefully  and  fix  in 
mind  the  information  you  want.  But 
when  you  are  reading  a problem  in 
mathematics  or  a difficult  page  in  sci- 
ence, you  will  read  every  word  to  make 
sure  you  understand  its  correct  mean- 
ing and  emphasis.  You  will  read  as 
fast  or  as  slowly  as  the  occasion  de- 
mands. 

4.  Do  you  know  how  to  puzzle  out 
the  meaning  of  unfamiliar  words? 
When  you  come  to  one,  you  should 
make  an  effort  to  find  out  what  it 
means  in  the  sentence  or  paragraph 
in  which  you  find  it.  Sometimes  the 
word  is  contrasted  with  some  other 
words  you  already  know.  For  instance, 
if  the  author  says,  “cautious,  never  fool- 
hardy,” the  reader  who  knows  the 
meaning  of  “foolhardy”  will  have  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  what  “cautious” 
means.  Sometimes  the  author  defines 
the  word  a few  lines  later  on,  or  gives 
other  clues  to  its  meaning. 

If  the  author  gives  you  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  you  can  try  to 
pronounce  it.  Sometimes  you  recognize 
a word  as  soon  as  you  hear  it  spoken. 

If  pronouncing  the  word  by  syllables 
and  as  a whole  fails  to  suggest  its  mean- 
ing, you  can  try  taking  it  apart.  Some- 
times there  is  a familiar  word  within 
a longer  word  that  gives  a clue  to  its 
meaning.  You  can  guess  that  herbar- 
ium is  a collection  of  dried  plants  or 
place  where  they  are  kept,  as  soon  as 
you  see  the  word  herb  and  recognize 
the  ending  arium  as  the  same  as  that 
in  the  familiar  word  aquarium.  Helio- 
meter, which  may  be  unfamiliar  to  you, 
is  understood  as  soon  as  you  recognize 
helio,  relating  to  the  sun,  and  meter, 
meaning  a measure.  Frequently  a pre- 
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fix  determines  the  meaning  of  a word, 
as  the  im  or  in  or  il,  which  means  not, 
in  words  like  impossible,  insane,  i/legal. 

In  any  of  these  cases,  to  be  sure  you 
are  right,  you  will  look  up  the  word  in 
the  dictionary  or  ask  someone  who 
knows  to  tell  you  its  meaning.  If  the 
word  is  an  important  one  for  you  to 
remember,  you  might  write  it  on  one 
side  of  a little  card  and  a definition 
and  sentence  in  which  it  is  properly 
used  on  the  other  side.  Then  you  can 
use  these  cards  to  play  solitaire,  testing 
yourself  on  the  meaning  of  each  word 
until  you  have  made  it  a permanent 
part  of  your  vocabulary. 

5.  Do  you  read  in  phrases  rather 
than  word  by  word?  If  you  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  reading  just  word  by 
word  you  should  learn  to  read  thought 
by  thought.  As  a thought  is  usually  ex- 
pressed in  a group  of  words,  you  can 
practice  reading  in  phrases.  You  can  do 
this  in  your  own  reading,  and  some- 
times sets  of  cards,  with  one  phrase 
typed  in  the  middle  of  each,  are  help- 
ful. Using  one  card  as  a cover,  the 
teacher,  or  a fellow  student,  shows  the 
phrase  underneath  for  the  smallest 
possible  fraction  of  a second.  In  this 
brief  glimpse  the  reader  tries  to  grasp 
its  meaning.  Practice  of  this  kind  often 
helps  a person  to  read  phrase  by  phrase 
instead  of  word  by  word.  To  read  easily 
will  open  a tremendous  horizon  in 
your  life. 

6.  Do  you  select  books  on  your  level 
of  reading  ability?  No  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  trying  to  read  books  you 
cannot  comprehend.  To  be  sure,  read- 
ing is  an  effort,  but  it  should  give 
pleasure,  too.  This  it  cannot  do  if  the 
reader  continually  chooses  books  that 
are  too  difficult  for  him.  Therefore  it 
is  important  for  you  to  begin  reading 
on  your  present  level  and  read  widely 
there  before  tackling  books  that  do  not 
make  sense  to  you.  Read  books  that  you 
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like,  that  appeal  to  you.  If  you  have 
only  limited  reading  ability,  you  should 
read  many  books  that  are  interesting 
and  fairly  easy  for  you.  This  is  the  sen- 
sible thing  to  do.  One  has  to  begin 
where  he  is  in  reading  just  as  he  does  in 
learning  tennis  or  golf  or  other  skills. 
When  you  have  learned  to  read  and 
understand  these  books  easily,  you  can 
go  ahead  gradually  with  more  difficult 
reading. 

7 . Do  you  use  and  apply  what  you 
have  read?  Reading  is  a means  to  many 
ends.  It  is  a tool.  Like  any  other  tool, 


it  should  be  used.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  spend  time  polishing  and  sharpen- 
ing a tool  we  never  use  for  any  practical 
purposes. 

Reading  has  many  practical  uses: 
in  supplying  ideas  to  use  in  conversa- 
tion, in  getting  new  ideas  to  help  you 
do  your  job  better,  in  finding  your  way 
around,  in  learning  how  to  make  and 
do  things.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  understanding  of 
how  people  feel  when  they  act  in  cer- 
tain ways,  and  what  they  are  like  in- 
side. For  thousands  of  years  right  up 
to  the  present  day,  people— even  some- 
times children— have  put  down  their 
experiences  and  what  they  thought 
and  felt  in  writing.  Hence  this  is 
our  way  of  finding  out  what  man's 
experience  has  been  in  all  sorts  of 
times  and  places.  Reading  is  a profit- 
able way  of  using  leisure  time;  it  may 
be  “one  of  life’s  inexhaustible  pleas- 
ures.” It  has  world-wide  significance 


because  the  solution  of  world  problems 
depends  largely  on  the  ability  of  peo- 
ple in  each  country  to  think  straight 
and  distinguish  between  fact  and  opin- 
ion. Reading  should  make  all  your  ex- 
periences more  meaningful;  it  should 
help  you  to  solve  real  problems;  it 
should  increase  your  ability  to  com- 
municate with  people.  Improving  your 
reading  will  help  you  to  get  your  mon- 
ey’s worth  out  of  education;  it  is  a good 
investment. 

STREAMLINE  YOUR  STUDYING 


Learning  in  school  and  college  is 
essentially  like  learning  to  read.  It 
is  guided  by  your  goals  and  purposes. 
You  learn  best  when  you  see  the  need 
for  a particular  knowledge  or  skill. 
Therefore  your  purpose  in  going  to 
school  or  college  has  an  important 
influence  on  your  learning. 

There  is  also  “good  form”  in  learn- 
ing. The  following  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  efficient  study  methods; 
Selecting  important  points  in  a lecture, 
class  discussion,  or  reading  assign- 
ment 

Tying  new  ideas  with  those  you  have 
already  learned 

Learning  beyond  the  point  of  imme- 
diate recall— “overlearning” 

Getting  to  work  promptly— not-too- 
long  warming-up  period 
Concentrating  on  work  at  hand,  set- 
ting a time  limit  for  completing  a 
task 
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Reviewing  on  points  where  you  feel 
weakest 

Grasping  the  point  at  time  of  reading 
or  hearing,  rather  than  letting  it  slip 
by 

Budgeting  time  for  study 
Relating  material  in  one  course  to  that 
in  another  course 

Learning  requires  time.  When 
there  are  many  things  you  want  to 
do,  you  have  to  budget  your  time 
carefully  in  order  to  find  time  for 
study.  The  best  way  to  go  about 


tion.  Every  hour  you  spend  studying 
in  good  form  is  a fine  investment. 

TACKLE  PROBLEMS  INTELLIGENTLY 

You  meet  many  situations  for 
which  you  have  no  previously  learned 
skills  or  habits.  Then  you  have  to 
use  good  judgment,  make  decisions, 
and  solve  problems.  Steps  in  learn- 
ing to  solve  problems  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recognizing  the  problem. 

2.  Stating  the  problem  in  your  own 


Solve  :j 

— ■ 

Problems  | 

With  t 

Finesse  |V 

1 

budgeting  your  time  is  to  keep  a rec- 
ord of  the  way  you  actually  spend 
your  time  for  a couple  of  days.  Then 
study  these  schedules  to  see  what  de- 
sirable changes  you  can  make— where 
you  could  have  saved  some  wasted 
time,  when  the  best  time  is  for  study- 
ing each  of  your  subjects.  After  you 
have  made  the  changes  that  seem 
sensible  and  possible  to  you,  try  to 
stick  to  the  new  schedule.  If  some- 
thing unexpected  comes  up,  handle 
it  in  the  best  way  you  can. 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.” 
Therefore  try  to  succeed  at  first. 
Learning  goes  round  in  a cycle:  from 
a readiness  or  desire  to  learn  through 
thoughtful  practice  to  successful  ac- 
complishment; which,  in  turn,  makes 
i t easier  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing 
the  next  time.  “Practice  makes  per- 
fect” when  the  use  of  correct  methods 
gives  the  learner  a feeling  of  satisfac- 


words,  so  that  you  have  it  clearly  in 
mind. 

3.  Mobilizing  your  previous  knowl- 
edge and  experience.  By  bringing  to 
bear  on  the  present  problem  the  ideas, 
principles,  and  generalizations  already 
acquired  you  will  gain  insight  into 
how  to  attack  this  new  problem. 

4.  Testing  the  usefulness  of  the  ways 
suggested  in  (3)  for  solving  the  prob- 
lem in  hand. 

5.  Making  and  carrying  out  the  best 
plan  for  solving  the  problem. 

6.  Judging  the  results:  was  the  prob- 
lem solved? 

7.  Making  generalizations  regarding 
the  methods  used,  the  results  achieved, 
and  the  relation  of  this  problem  to 
other  problems. 

Any  kind  of  education  in  which 
you  invest  your  time  and  money  re- 
quires effective  reading,  good  study 
habits,  and  ability  to  solve  problems. 
You  will  profit  from  your  education 
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to  the  degree  in  which  you  have 
learned  how  to  learn.  The  philos- 
opher and  psychologist  William 
James,  in  his  Talks  to  Teachers,  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  day-by- 
day experience  in  these  words: 

As  we  become  permanent  drunkards 
by  so  many  separate  drinks,  so  we  be- 
come saints  in  the  moral,  and  authori- 
ties and  experts  in  the  practical  and 
scientific  spheres,  by  so  many  separate 
acts  and  hours  of  work.  Let  no  youth 
have  any  anxiety  about  the  upshot  of 
his  education,  whatever  the  line  of  it 
may  be.  If  he  keeps  faithfully  busy 
each  hour  of  the  working  day,  he  may 
safely  leave  the  final  result  to  itself. 

EDUCATION  GOES  ON 
AND  ON 

Your  education  inevitably  does 
continue;  each  person  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  what  kind  it 
shall  be. 

The  poet  Browning  said,  “Grow 
old  along  with  me.  The  best  is  yet 
to  be.”  Is  this  true  for  the  old  people 
you  know?  Or  is  it  true  only  for  those 
who  have  wisely  planned  their  lives 
and  persisted  in  developing  the  best 
that  was  in  them?  Is  it  true  only  for 
those  who  knew  where  they  were 
going  and  continued  steadfastly  on 
their  way?  There  is  magic  in  the  cur- 
rent of  life.  One  is  carried  further  by 
each  interesting  and  satisfying  ex- 
cursion into  art,  music,  literature, 
human  relations. 

A goal  is  a kind  of  lamp.  It  sheds 
light  on  our  path.  It  may  lead  us  in 
a different  direction  as  new  experi- 
ences show  new  possibilities.  It  has 
an  ever-growing  quality.  Following 
a goal  should  give  a constant  sense  of 


satisfaction.  Something  is  wrong  if 
our  goals  give  us  a feeling  of  defeat. 

YOU  CARRY  ON 

Why  may  the  educational  pro- 
gram a friend  is  following  not  be  the 
best  program  for  you? 

How  many  of  the  educational  op- 
portunities mentioned  in  this  chap- 
ter do  you  know  about?  Which  are 
available  to  you?  Which  could  be 
made  available  in  your  community? 
Ask  a teacher  or  counselor  to  help 
you  and  several  other  students  who 
are  interested  to  make  a survey  of  all 
the  educational  and  recreational  op- 
portunities in  your  locality.  Cover 
all  the  possible  sources  that  have 
been  suggested  in  this  chapter.  Get 
accurate  information  on: 

The  name  and  address  of  the  institu- 
tion 

The  kind  of  education  or  recreation 
offered 

Who  may  belong 
How  much  it  costs 

To  whom  application  should  be  made 

Put  all  this  information  together 
in  a booklet  and  make  it  available  to 
all  the  young  people  in  your  com- 
munity. 

What  further  education  now 
seems  best  for  you?  How  much  will 
it  cost?  Where  can  you  get  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money? 

Put  in  your  own  words  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  George  D.  Stod- 
dard, Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  York  state:  “The  education  of 
youth  at  all  levels  is  a sound  invest- 
ment if  carried  out  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual ability,  vocational  demand, 
and  social  responsibility.” 
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FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Paul  DeKruif.  Microbe  Hunters.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1926.  Read  to 
find  out  how  these  scientists  made  investments  in  themselves  leading  to  the 
conquest  of  diseases  for  all  mankind. 

Gertrude  Forrester.  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance,  with  Specific  Helps  for 
the  Teacher  of  Business  Subjects.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath,  1944.  Read  to  find 
out  where  to  go  for  sources  of  information  about  the  vocations  in  which  you 
are  particularly  interested. 

Walter  J.  Greenleaf.  Working  Your  Way  Through  College  and  Other  Means 
of  Providing  for  College  Expenses.  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  210, 
Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Series  No.  4.  Washington:  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  1941.  Read  to  get  suggestions  about  ways  of  financing 
your  education,  and  study  the  tables  for  specific  information  about  different 
colleges  and  universities. 

Michael  Pupin.  From  Immigrant  to  Inventor.  New  York:  C.  Scribner’s,  1930. 
Read  this  life  story  of  a boy  who  came  to  the  United  States  with  only  five 
cents  in  his  pocket  to  see  how  he  used  the  educational  opportunities  here  to 
win  his  way  to  renown  as  a scientist. 

Lincoln  Steffens.  Boy  on  Horseback.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1931.  Read 
to  find  out  how  horses  and  friends  influenced  this  boy’s  life. 

C.  Gilbert  Wrenn.  Study  Habits  Inventory.  Stanford  University,  Calif.:  Stan- 
ford University  Press.  Check  your  own  habits  on  this  two-page  leaflet. 

On  Reading 

Mabel  Vinson  Cage.  Reading  in  High  Gear.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros.,  1938. 
Read  these  short  exercises  to  build  up  different  reading  skills. 

Carol  Hovious.  Flying  the  Printways:  Experience  through  Reading.  New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath,  1938.  Gain  practice  in  specific  reading  skills  through  reading 
these  highly  interesting  selections.  Following  Printed  Trails,  by  the  same 
author,  gives  more  instruction  in  reading. 

Holland  Roberts,  Helen  Rand,  George  Murphy,  and  Nellie  Appy.  Let’s 
Read!  II.  New  York:  Holt,  1939.  Read  these  interesting  short  stories  about 
dogs  and  other  animals,  sports,  flying,  jobs  and  hobbies,  adventures;  and  do 
the  exercises  to  check  your  comprehension.  The  other  books  in  this  series 
are  equally  worth  reading. 

Ruth  Strang.  Study-Type  of  Reading  Exercises.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1935.  Get  suggestions  from  each  article  for  improving 
your  reading,  at  the  same  time  that  you  practice  efficient  reading  methods. 

Ruth  Strang,  Alice  Checkovitz,  Christine  Gilbert,  and  Margaret  Scoggin. 
Gateways  to  Readable  Books.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson,  1944.  Look  at  the 
table  of  contents  to  select  the  subjects  which  interest  you  most— adventure, 
choosing  your  job,  flying,  hobbies,  or  other  fields.  Then  read  the  titles  and 
annotations  in  each  field  to  select  the  books  that  you  want  to  read. 


CHAPTER  6 

INVESTING  IN  YOUR  WORK 

How  is  this  chapter  on  investing  in  your  work  related  to  invest- 
ing in  education?  What  additional  ideas  do  you  expect  to  find? 

If  you  were  giving  advice  to  a young  person  starting  in  his  own 
business,  what  ways  should  you  suggest  for  him  to  use  his  earn- 
ings the  first  few  years? 

Think  of  some  persons  you  know  who  always  seem  to  be  appro- 
priately dressed  for  work.  Ask  them  to  tell  you  how  they  do  it. 
What  part  of  their  salary  do  they  have  to  spend  on  their  per- 
sonal appearance? 

Spend  three  minutes  in  trying  to  find  out  what  the  author  is 
aiming  to  do  in  this  chapter.  Then  read  it  more  carefully  to  get 
the  main  ideas  and  details  of  interest  and  value  to  you. 
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“It  is  the  duty  of  a young  man  to 
spend.”  That  conclusion  is  credited 
to  Henry  Ford.  What  did  he  mean? 
Obviously,  judging  by  his  own  rec- 
ord, he  did  not  believe  a young  per- 
son should  spend  much  for  personal 
luxuries.  Surely  he  believed  in  sav- 
ing. 

But  maybe  he  was  emphasizing 
that  there  is  a peculiar  way  a young 
man  should  use  his  savings.  For  the 
middle-aged  man,  at  the  height  of 
his  earning  power,  the  greatest  sav- 
ings need  may  be  laying  away  funds 
for  the  years  when  he  will  no  longer 
work.  But  for  the  young  person 
launching  a career  there  can  be 
much  better  things  than  hoarding 
money  like  a squirrel  putting  away 
nuts  for  the  winter. 

Why?  Well,  let’s  look  at  it  this 
way.  Say  you’ll  be  starting  your  life 
work  at  about  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
That  means  you  have  a reasonable 
expectancy  of  around  forty  years  of 
active  work. 

Now  let’s  say  that  during  the  first 
ten  of  those  forty  years  you  can  save 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a year. 
You  can  put  them  into  a savings  bank 
or  into  stocks  and  bonds  and  let  them 
accumulate  interest.  Or  you  can  in- 
vest them  in  making  yourself  a bet- 
ter worker,  improving  your  farm, 
your  office,  or  your  store,  buying 
tools  and  equipment— gening  estab- 
lished, so  that  you  can  increase  your 
earnings.  Which  is  the  better  thing 
to  do? 

The  answer  is  obvious,  isn’t  it?  Of 
course,  you’ll  need  to  start  a life  in- 
surance program,  and  you’ll  want 
some  savings  tucked  away  to  take 
care  of  emergencies.  But  when  it’s 
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a choice,  for  a young  man  or  woman, 
between  spending  to  get  established 
and  saving  for  old  age,  the  empha- 
sis seems  to  be  clearly  on  investing 

in  yourself. 

A lifetime  career  is  a big  structure; 
building  a broad,  strong  foundation 
for  it  is  good  business. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
YOUR  WORK 

People  commonly  think  of  work 
only  as  a way  of  making  a living;  as 
a matter  of  fact  it  is  always  far  more 
than  that.  It  is  a large  part  of  our 
living.  A person  who  enjoyed  him- 
self only  in  his  leisure  hours  and  dur- 
ing his  annual  vacation  would  have 
a poor  time  of  it. 

Fortunately,  that  is  seldom  true. 
People  may  grumble  about  having  to 
go  to  work.  But  most  good  workers 
get  some  of  the  greatest  satisfactions 
in  their  life  out  of  the  work  they  do. 
The  doctor  who  cures  a sick  child, 
the  farmer  who  produces  a healthy 
herd  of  fine  hogs,  the  mechanic  who 
tunes  up  a motor,  the  housewife  who 
bakes  a juicy  blueberry  pie — all  these 
and  other  workers  who’ve  mastered 
their  jobs  get  a glow  of  happiness  in 
the  doing.  Do  you  yourself  know 
any  greater  pleasure  than  you’ve  got 
from  surveying  a job  well  done? 

Our  work  becomes  a very  impor- 
tant part  of  us.  Notice,  for  example, 
that  we  do  not  ordinarily  say,  “Jim 
runs  a farm.”  Rather,  we  say, 
“Jim  is  a farmer.”  The  man’s  work 
has  become  so  large  a part  of  him,  in 
our  eyes,  that  we  identify  him  by  it. 
And  rightly  or  wrongly  we  judge  his 
success  to  a large  extent  by  his  effec- 
tiveness at  the  job  he  has  chosen. 
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WORK  AS  EDUCATION 

Most  persons  are  probably  changed 
—educated— at  least  as  much  in  the 
long  run  by  their  jobs  as  they  were 
by  their  schools.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed to  what  an  extent  a farmer,  a 
lawyer,  a doctor,  or  a housewife,  will 
each  tend  to  pick  up  the  characteris- 
tics of  people  in  that  kind  of  work? 

Many  students  who  have  had  work 
experience  during  their  high-school 
years  make  comments  such  as  the 
following: 

“During  the  past  year  I have  been 
working  for  an  orthodontist.  The  work 
is  varied.  I act  as  receptionist,  secretary, 

and  practical  nurse.  Dr is 

teaching  me  the  laboratory  work.  As 
I am  planning  to  be  an  orthodontist 
myself,  this  work  is  good  experience.” 

“In  my  work  as  salesgirl  I have 
learned  to  respect  other  people  and 
their  feelings.  I have  also  acquired  a 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  I had 
previously.  When  I am  figuring  up  cash 
at  the  end  of  the  day  my  ‘best’  is  not 
enough;  accounts  have  to  be  exact— at 
least  if  I want  to  keep  my  job  very 
long.” 

“Working  in  a shipyard,  I found,  was 
very  valuable  experience.  I met  many 
types  of  people  there  and  increased  my 
ability  to  get  along  with  fellow  workers. 
Anyone  who  is  disagreeable  and  lazy 
doesn’t  last  long  on  a good  job.” 

To  be  sure,  the  educational  values 
of  different  jobs  vary  enormously, 
but  one  can  learn  something  on  al- 
most any  kind  of  job.  If  the  work 
itself  is  simple  and  monotonous, 
there  is  always  something  to  learn 
about  people  and  about  employer- 
employee  relationships.  However,  if 
you  have  a choice  of  jobs  it  is  a good 


investment  to  choose  the  one  that  has 
the  greatest  learning  value  for  you, 
even  though  the  wages  may  not  be 
as  high  as  the  others.  But  how  much 
you  learn  will  depend  more  on  your 
desire  to  learn  than  on  the  kind  of 
job. 

INVESTING  DIRECTLY  IN 
YOUR  WORK 

We  have  been  seeing  that  one’s 
work  is  tremendously  important  in 
his  life,  not  only  because  it  gives  him 
his  income:  for  in  addition  it  is  the 
source  of  many  of  his  greatest  satis- 
factions; his  success  in  it  affects  his 
self-respect  and  the  respect  others 
have  for  him;  and  his  work  is  one  of 
the  great  educational  influences  in 
his  life. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  sensible 
for  a young  person  to  invest  what- 
ever time  and  money  he  can  spare  in 
getting  a good  start.  Let’s  try  to  see 
what  this  means  in  practical  terms. 

ON  THE  FARM 

As  a young  farmer  you  may  have 
to  begin  by  renting  land,  and  you 
may  have  to  move  about  too  much 
to  make  long-term  improvements  in 
any  one  place.  Even  so,  you  can  start 
building  up  the  kinds  of  stock  you 
can  take  from  one  farm  to  another. 
Maybe  through  4-H  or  FFA  work 
you’ve  already  begun. 

Take  livestock  as  an  example:  you 
may  envy  your  middle-aged  neigh- 
bor his  prize  herd  of  Holsteins.  It 
would  take  thousands  of  dollars  to 
buy  it  “ready-made”— and  young- 
men  aren’t  likely  to  have  that  kind  of 
money.  But  if  that  is  the  kind  of  herd 
you  want,  how  about  saving  up  to 
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buy  the  finest  heifer  he  will  sell  you 
and  making  her  the  foundation  of 
the  prize  herd  you  are  going  to  have 
some  day?  It  may  wreck  your  savings 
account,  and  you  will  not  get  any  in- 
terest for  a year  or  so;  but  ten  years 
from  now,  if  you  build  up  a carefully 
selected  herd  from  her  offspring, 
your  annual  income  may  be  several 
hundred  dollars  larger  than  if  you 
had  gone  along  the  easy  way  with 
cheap  stock. 

Or  take  machinery:  of  course  you 
will  not  want  to  put  too  much  capi- 
tal into  a lot  of  gadgets  that  don’t 
earn  their  keep.  But  if  you  will  lay 
out  a plan  of  the  kind  of  equipment 
it  takes  to  do  a superior  job  of  farm- 
ing, and  each  year  take  one  step 
toward  it,  you  will  fill  your  basic 
needs  in  a remarkably  short  time. 

Investing  money  isn’t  the  only 
thing;  time  and  energy  are  yours  for 
investment,  too.  The  farm  shop  is 
a good  example.  You  will  need  to 
buy  some  basic  tools— and  they  ought 
to  be  of  a high  grade.  But  their  effec- 
tiveness will  depend  largely  on 
whether  you  lay  out  an  efficient  work- 
shop, build  a good  work  bench,  make 
good,  dry  storage  places  where  you 
can  keep  the  tools  bright  and  sharp. 
A hundred  dollars  or  so,  invested 
along  with  plenty  of  elbow  grease, 
can  pay  back  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
saved  repair  bills,  besides  making 
your  life  more  pleasant  and  your 
work  more  satisfying. 

FEED  THE  FARM  AND  STARVE  THE 
WOLF 

If  you  have  a farm  of  your  own 
or  are  working  on  your  father’s  farm, 
you  will  be  likely  to  come  out  better 


in  the  long  run  if  you  “plow  back” 
your  first  years’  earnings  into  the 
farm  itself.  You  may  find  it  profit- 
able to  spend  your  money  for  the 
finest  stock  of  fruit  trees  or  berry 
bushes.  If  you  are  in  a dairy  country 
you  may  buy  one  or  two  thorough- 
bred cows  that  give  superior  quality 
and  quantity  of  milk.  You  may  be 
able  to  replace  your  razorback  pigs 
with  a much  more  profitable  breed. 
If  you  have  large  stretches  of  land 
that  you  have  been  cultivating  by 
primitive  methods,  your  best  invest- 
ment may  be  a tractor  that  will  plow 
and  further  cultivate  the  land.  The 
entire  family  will  gain  in  health  and 
efficiency  by  your  investment  in 
home  conveniences— running  water, 
indoor  toilet,  electricity,  and  electri- 
cal appliances.  These  and  other  in- 
vestments may  increase  your  earning 
capacity  in  several  years’  time  and 
enable  you  to  make  up  for  your  lack 
of  savings  in  the  first  years.  And 
think  of  the  happiness  these  invest- 
ments bring  to  the  entire  family! 

But  whether  you  are  renting  land 
or  working  your  own,  your  farm  in- 
vestment should  not  be  entirely  in 
the  land  or  the  stock.  A liberal  part 
of  it  should  be  in  yourself  as  a farmer. 
For  increasing  your  own  efficiency  is 
at  least  as  important  as  increasing 
that  of  your  machinery. 

Investing  in  yourself  as  a farmer 
comes  back  to  a matter  of  educating 
yourself,  doesn’t  it?  The  old-time 
farmer  was  often  a little  scornful  of 
“book  farming”  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts. But  in  modern,  scientific  farm- 
ing these  have  a very  practical  place. 

So  when  the  county  agent  holds  a 
demonstration  of  tree  pruning  or 
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chicken  culling,  it  may  be  a good  in- 
vestment to  drive  ten  miles  and 
spend  a half-day  picking  up  ideas.  It 
may  cost  quite  a bit  to  attend  the 
short  courses  or  the  institutes  your 
state  agriculture  college  holds  dur- 
ing the  winter;  yet  they  may  pay  you 
tremendous  dividends. 

At  the  very  least,  you  will  want  to 
invest  a little  money  in  farm  maga- 
zines. And  wouldn’t  it  be  a good  in- 
vestment of  time  to  get  the  govern- 
ment bulletins  you  can  use,  study 
them  carefully,  and  file  them  sys- 
tematically for  future  use?  American 
farmers  have  at  their  fingertips  the 
best  free  professional  library  ever 
offered  any  vocational  group.  Just 
making  a collection  of  it  won’t  help 
you,  but  really  using  it  is  sure  to. 

Look  at  the  outstanding  stockmen 
and  crop  producers  in  your  county— 
the  men  who  have  made  a “good 
thing”  of  farming.  Did  they  get 
where  they  are  by  keeping  their  eyes 
glued  on  their  own  barns  and  fields, 
using  only  the  skills  they  learned  as 
boys?  Or  have  they  looked  outward 
part  of  the  time,  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  latest  developments?  Have  they 
taken  care  to  keep  associated  with 
other  leaders  in  their  field  through 
farm  organizations? 

Then  try  to  size  up  realistically 
how  much  it  might  be  worth  while 
for  you  as  a young  farmer  to  invest 
from  year  to  year  in  learning  your 
job  better. 

IN  A BUSINESS  HOUSE 

Let’s  assume  now  that  you  are  get- 
ting a foothold  in  a business,  per- 
haps in  your  father’s  store.  What 
form  will  “plowing  back”  the  profits, 
investing  in  yourself,  take  here? 


We  can  see  something  of  this  in 
the  case  of  two  young  men  each  of 
whom  took  over  a restaurant  in  a 
small  city.  Neither  had  any  working 
capital  after  paying  for  the  business. 

Joe  was  one  of  those  good  fellows 
who  take  things  pretty  much  as  they 
come.  He  worked  hard,  did  a good 
job  each  day,  but  did  not  plan  far  in 
advance.  When  a customer  paid  for 
a meal  Joe  didn’t  always  bother  to 
go  to  the  cash  register— simply  put 
the  money  in  his  pocket.  When  he 
wanted  to  buy  some  clothes  or  go  to 
a ball  game,  he  took  the  money  out 
of  the  till.  He  paid  his  bills  the  same 
way,  if  there  was  enough  money 
there.  His  place  was  popular  and  he 
made  a fair  living,  but  he  never 
really  knew  how  much  he  was  mak- 
ing or  spending.  There  was  never 
money  available  for  big  improve- 
ments, and  little  by  little  his  restau- 
rant ran  down. 

Ben  had  taken  a commercial 
course  and  had  a few  key  ideas  about 
business  management.  He  paid  him- 
self a set  salary  and  kept  his  personal 
money  separate  from  that  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  kept  a simple  but  accurate 
set  of  books  and  always  knew  just 
where  he  stood.  His  restaurant  was 
a bit  dingy,  so  he  saved  till  he  had 
enough  money  for  a fresh,  attractive 
painting-up.  A few  months  later  he 
reconditioned  the  floors.  The  next 
year  he  put  up  an  eye-catching  sign. 
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Now  and  then  he’d  add  some  fixture 
that  would  increase  his  efficiency  or 
his  customers’  satisfaction.  He  began 
feeding  a little  money  steadily  into  a 
well-planned  advertising  campaign. 

All  told,  he  did  not  really  invest  so 
very  much  money— maybe  a thou- 
sand or  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  But 
his  restaurant  scarcely  looked  like 
the  same  building  he’d  started  with. 
Customers  responded  to  his  improve- 
ments; the  AAA  recognized  his 
restaurant  as  a superior  one,  which 
helped  to  attract  added  business  from 
tourists.  And  before  five  years  were 
out  he  had  more  than  doubled  his 
income. 

Ben  did  another  type  of  thing 
which  cost  him  some  money  but,  he 
thought,  paid  dividends.  He  made 
a point  of  getting  around  to  other 
restaurants  to  catch  their  best  ideas. 
Sometimes,  in  a nearby  large  city, 
he  even  ate  at  very  expensive  hotels 
—always  asking  himself,  “Are  these 
people  doing  anything  which  I could 
adapt  to  my  cafe?”  Sometimes  he  was 
able  to  take  back  some  little  trick  of 
the  trade  that  helped  him  set  an  eye- 
catching table. 

If  Ben  had  been  in  a more  highly 
organized  business  he  might  have 
taken  more  formal  steps  in  educating 
himself.  For  instance,  some  chains  of 
filling  stations  have  correspondence 
courses  which  an  operator  may  take 
free  of  charge.  The  great  insurance 
companies  have  elaborate  school  pro- 
grams which  an  agent  may  attend  for 
a week  or  two  now  and  then.  Hard- 
ware men,  grocers,  and  practically 
all  other  businessmen  have  state  and 
national  associations  which  publish 
trade  magazines  and  other  educa- 
tional literature.  For  many  lines  of 


business,  training  courses  are  avail- 
able in  evening  schools,  colleges,  or 
by  correspondence  study.  Much  in- 
struction is  also  available  on  such 
general  problems  as  salesmanship 
and  advertising,  which  appear  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  business.  Wise 
businessmen  use  such  opportunities, 
and  especially  encourage  their  young 
employees  to  use  them. 

IN  THE  SKILLED  TRADES 

How  about  young  electricians, 
plumbers,  metal-workers,  carpenters, 
etc.?  Do  they,  too,  need  to  reinvest 
part  of  their  earnings  in  their  jobs? 

Their  first  need  is  often  for  tools 
and  equipment,  unless  they  work  for 
someone  who  provides  these  things. 
Just  after  he  left  high  school  Howard 
set  up  a radio  shop.  There  was  no 
local  competition,  and  he  had  all 
the  trade  he  could  handle.  But  his 
earnings  were  low  because,  working 
with  almost  no  equipment,  he  took 
too  much  time  on  each  job.  His  first 
problem  was  to  get  enough  working 
capital  to  enable  him  to  make  more. 
By  saving  a few  dollars  a week  he  got 
part  of  what  he  needed;  the  rest  he 
secured  through  a bank  loan.  Once 
he  had  the  equipment,  it  paid  for 
itself  in  a few  months. 

A fairly  common  need  for  invest- 
ment by  the  young  skilled  worker 
comes  when,  dissatisfied  with  work- 
ing for  wages,  he  wants  to  go  “on  his 
own,”  to  set  up  his  own  little  busi- 
ness. Not  everyone  should  do  this, 
but  for  the  young  man  who  has  the 
necessary  managerial  ability  it  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  investing  in  him- 
self. 
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Skilled  workers  also  need  to  keep 
investing  in  their  skills.  New  devel- 
opments demand  new  training.  The 
man  who  was  a good  welder  before 
the  war  would  be  badly  behind  the 
times  now  unless  he  kept  on  learn- 
ing. In  a large  plant,  with  facilities 
for  training/learning  the  new  thing 
may  cost  nothing  but  an  investment 
of  time.  In  an  isolated  spot  it  may 
demand  taking  a correspondence 
course,  or  going  away  for  a short 
shop  course.  Whatever  the  cost,  a 
young  worker  cannot  afford  to  lag 
behind. 

CLOTHES  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 

It  pays  to  be  appropriately  dressed 
for  work.  It  is  easy  to  “kid  yourself” 
about  this  and  use  your  vocational 
needs  as  an  excuse  for  buying  clothes 
you  want  for  other  reasons.  Never- 
theless, failure  to  spend  an  added 
fifty  or  hundred  dollars  a year  in 
making  a good  appearance  has  cost 
many  a young  man  or  woman  pro- 
motions worth  many  times  that 
amount. 

BLUE  JEANS  ON  YOUR  BUDGET 

If  you  are  a girl  working  in  a fac- 
tory where  grease  and  dirt  are  in- 
evitable, bright-colored  denim  over- 
alls and  a cap  to  protect  your  hair 
are  not  unattractive.  In  fact,  during 
the  war  the  posters  of  girls  in  work 
uniforms  were  so  attractive  that 
many  women  responded  to  that  ap- 
peal. Work  clothes  for  women  are 
no  longer  drab.  Denim  overalls  may 
be  bought  for  about  two  dollars  and 
attractive  work  blouses  at  a wide  va- 


riety of  prices.  Suitable  work  clothes 
are  a good  investment  because  of  the 
comfort  they  give  you  on  the  job 
and  the  wear  and  tear  they  save  on 
your  street  clothing. 


THE  WELL-DRESSED  SECRETARY 

Office  clothes  require  a somewhat 
larger  expenditure,  but  it  pays  to 
look  the  part  of  the  efficient  business 
or  professional  man  or  woman.  The 
businessman’s  problem  is  relatively 
simple.  He  needs  well-fitted,  rather 
conservative  suits,  kept  fresh  and 
well  pressed.  He  should  pay  particu- 
lar^attention  to  keeping  shirts,  neck- 
ties, socks,  and  shoes  well  harmo- 
nized in  color,  and  above  all  he 
should  keep  himself  and  his  clothes 
clean.  The  boy  reading  this  book  may 
skip  the  next  few  paragraphs  that 
concern  girls  only— unless  he  wants 
to  learn  how  they  achieve  that  trim, 
attractive  appearance  he  admires. 

A very  well  dressed  secretary  said, 
“I  think  it  pays  to  buy  one  good- 
quality  suit  and  one  good-quality 
dress  at  a time.  These  can  be  used 
as  a foundation,  and  variety  can  be 
provided  by  different  blouses,  col- 
lars, and  other  accessories.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  have  your  closet  full  of 
flimsy,  flashy  clothes.  You  never  feel 
or  look  just  right  in  an  ill-fitting 
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dress  of  cheap  material.  And  a num- 
ber of  cheap  dresses  cost  as  much 
in  the  end  as  one  excellent  dark- 
colored  foundation  dress  with  fresh, 
gay  collars  and  cuffs  that  can  be 
changed  frequently.” 

The  booklet,  Build  Your  Own 
Wardrobe , Starbook  23,  which  can 
be  obtained  for  10  cents  from  the 
American  Thread  Company,  260 
West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
shows  a girl  how  to  make  five  cos- 
tumes from  a basic  dress  of  some 
solid,  becoming  color  with  simple 
lines  and  a V-neck  line,  by  making 
collars,  vests,  and  other  flattering 
accessories  that  can  easily  be  kept 
fresh  and  clean.  Similarly,  a basic 
collarless  dressmaker  suit  can  serve 
as  five  suits  by  using  jackets  or 
blouses  of  different  fabrics  and  col- 
ors. For  dinner  and  evening  engage- 
ments the  business  girl  will  find  two 
skirts,  one  long  and  one  short,  of 
black  velvet,  grosgrain  silk,  crepe, 
or  satin  a good  base  for  the  glamor- 
ous low-cut  evening  blouse  for  for- 
mal wear,  the  bright-colored  silk 
blouse  for  informal  dinner  parties, 
or  the  fitted  brocade  blouse  for  other 
evening  occasions. 

Gloves,  handbags,  hats,  and  shoes, 
of  course,  should  harmonize  with  the 
dress  or  suit  both  in  color  and  in 
style.  For  this  reason  many  business 
girls  decide  on  a main  color  for  the 
season  and  buy  their  accessories  in 
that  color  or  a color  that  goes  well 
with  it.  Shoes  need  not  be  clodhop- 
pers to  be  comfortable.  The  business 
girl  should  not  wear  stockings  rolled 
below  the  knee  except  at  home  or 
when  she  is  playing  outdoor  games 
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or  roughing  it— and  then  socks  are 
better. 

MIRROR,  MIRROR,  ON  THE  WALL 

Upkeep  and  grooming  are  often 
more  expensive  than  the  initial  cost 
of  clothes.  One  professional  girl  has 
worked  out  the  following  routine  for 
the  care  of  her  clothes: 

(1)  wash  hose  and  underwear 
worn  next  to  the  skin  every  night, 

(2)  press  clothes  over  the  week  end, 

(3)  wash  and  iron  slips,  blouses, 
night  clothes  on  week  end,  (4)  mend 
on  week  end,  (5)  hang  up  clothes 
immediately  after  removing  them, 
outside  of  closet  overnight  if  pos- 
sible, (5)  send  clothes  that  need 
cleaning  to  the  cleaners  once  a 
month. 

AN  INVESTMENT  FOR 
YOUR  HOMEWORK 

How  much  should  you  spend  for 
professional  books  and  magazines? 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends 
a great  deal  on  the  kind  of  work  you 
do  and  the  accessibility  of  reading 
material.  It  depends  especially  on 
how  much  you  will  use  what  you 
buy.  Merely  having  bookcases  full 
of  beautifully  bound  volumes  does 
not  mean  anything.  Probably  most 
people  should  buy  more  professional 
books  than  they  do.  Certainly  every- 
one should  have  at  least  one  maga- 
zine related  to  his  work. 

If  you  are  taking  courses  relating 
directly  to  your  work,  you  come  in 
contact  with  current  ideas  through 
them  and  may  purchase  one  or  two 
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key  books  in  each  course.  Hence  you 
need  not  buy  so  many  additional 
books.  If  you  take  a professional  mag- 
azine in  your  field,  such  as  the 
Journal  of  Public  Health  Nursing 
in  the  field  of  nursing,  you  are  more 
likely  to  read  it  than  if  you  depend 
on  going  to  the  library.  Technical 
literature  tends  to  be  expensive. 
Therefore  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  in  which  to  keep  in  touch 
with  new  ideas  in  your  field  is  to 
join  with  a few  others  in  forming  a 
book  club  to  share  and  discuss  the 
books  of  the  year. 

OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

In  any  city  there  are  numerous 
other  opportunities  for  vocational 
training.  You  may  obtain  informa- 
tion about  these  opportunities  from 
the  local  office  of  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service  and  from  published 
books  and  pamphlets.  For  example, 
the  Directory  of  Opportunities  for 
Vocational  Training  in  New  York 
City,  compiled  by  Vocational  Serv- 
ice for  juniors,  95  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  January,  1943,  gives 
information  about  courses  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  high  schools, 
special  private  schools,  trade  schools, 
institutes,  Y.M.C.A.  schools,  and 
other  organizations.  Suppose  a per- 
son is  interested  in  commercial  arts 
and  trades.  Turning  to  this  section 
in  the  Directory,  he  would  find  that 
he  could  get  training  in  evening,  ex- 
tension, and  summer  courses  offered 
in  the  city  colleges  where  tuition  is 
free;  in  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities where  courses  cost  from  $25 


to  $37.50;  in  free  evening  public 
high  schools;  or  in  private  art  schools 
or  schools  of  design  that  offer  a great 
variety  of  courses,  many  covering  a 
year’s  study,  at  from  $200  to  $400  a 
year  or  from  $6.00  to  $50  a month. 
Many  of  these  schools  offer  evening 
courses  for  persons  employed  during 
the  day.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  earn 
one’s  living  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prepare  oneself  to  live  better. 

# * # 

All  that  this  chapter  has  tried  to 
say  is  that  at  a certain  time  of  your 
life,  when  your  main  problem  is  get- 
ting a start,  spending  may  be  more 
profitable  than  saving.  Instead  of 
storing  up  money,  squirrel-fashion, 
or  letting  it  slip  through  your  fingers 
so  that  you  have  nothing  to  show  for 
it— except  perhaps  a headache— you 
can  invest  it  in  your  work  and  in 
yourself  as  a worker.  Doing  this 
should  lead  to  security  in  two  ways: 
(1)  your  earnings  should  be  larger 
and  thus  enable  you  to  pay  for  in- 
surance, a home  of  your  own,  and 
other  means  of  security;  (2)  you 
yourself  have  become  a more  able, 
efficient  worker,  better  prepared  to 
make  your  way  in  the  world. 

YOU  CARRY  ON 

Find  examples  of  people  in  your 
community  who  have  “plowed  back’’ 
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their  earnings  into  their  farm,  their 
business,  or  their  own  improvement 
as  a worker.  How  much  did  they  re- 
invest in  this  way,  and  for  what  did 
they  spend  it?  Did  this  kind  of  spend- 
ing prove  to  be  profitable  for  them? 
If  it  did  not,  what  was  the  reason 
they  did  not  make  good? 

Choose  some  line  of  work  in  which 
you  are  especially  interested.  If  you 


were  to  enter  it,  what  investments 
should  you  likely  need  to  make  in 
it  during  the  first  five  years?  What 
do  you  think  would  be  a sensible 
budget  provision  for: 

Equipment 

Clothes  and  grooming 

Library 

Professional  education 
Vocational  training  on  the  job 


FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Eleanor  Boykin.  This  Way,  Please.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1940.  Read  the  last 
chapter  especially,  which  is  written  for  the  business  girl. 

Hazel  R.  Cades.  Good  Looks  for  Girls.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1932.  Read 
to  get  some  well-tested  suggestions  for  improving  personal  appearance. 

Maureen  Daly.  Smarter  and  Smoother.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  1944.  Enjoy  the 
lively  style  and  modern  point  of  view  of  this  book. 


CHAPTER  7 

INVESTING  IN  YOUR 
PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

How  did  you  learn  to  dance,  skate,  swim,  type,  or  play  the  piano? 
What  did  you  have  to  do?  What  instruction  or  assistance  from 
other  persons  helped  you  most? 

Is  there  a similar  process  of  learning  to  get  along  with  people,  to 
make  friends,  to  use  spare  time  well,  and  to  make  your  emo- 
tions your  ally?  Can  you  show,  point  by  point,  how  to  learn 
these  things? 

Think  of  someone  whom  you  admire;  how  did  he  or  she  become 
that  kind  of  person? 

What  is  friendship?  How  should  you  describe  a real  friend? 
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In  Chapter  6 we’ve  been  thinking 
about  the  investment  one  needs  to 
make  in  order  to  become  a more 
successful  worker.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  many  more  failures  in 
getting  and  holding  jobs  and  secur- 
ing promotions  are  due  to  faults  of 
personality  than  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill.  Some  authorities  say 
that  as  many  as  five  out  of  every  six 
“failures”  have  their  roots  in  lack  of 
ability  to  get  along  with  people. 
When  employers  make  a rating  scale 
for  their  employees  they  include 
some  or  all  of  the  personality  traits 
you  have  already  studied  on  pages 
20  to  28. 

Consequently,  even  if  we  consider 
only  vocational  success  and  the 
amount  of  money  we  shall  earn,  in- 
vesting in  personal  development  is 
a wise  expenditure.  But  making 
more  money  is  only  one  of  many 
advantages  to  be  gained.  The  great- 
est purpose  in  full  personal  devel- 
opment is  the  return  it  brings  in 
satisfaction  and  happiness. 

How  does  one  improve  his  per- 
sonality? Well,  first  of  all,  he  must 
start  from  where  he  now  is.  Everyone 
has  a personality  to  start  with— a per- 
sonality that  includes  weaknesses 
that  needed  to  be  eliminated  and 
strengths  that  can  be  built  upon.  In 
the  first  chapters  of  this  book,  and 
particularly  in  using  the  rating  scale, 
pages  29  to  32,  you  learned  to  recog- 
nize your  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
Now  let’s  go  on  to  see  a few  of  the 
things  that  will  enter  in  as  you  go  on 
from  where  you  are.  As  you  read  the 
following,  consider  how  you  can  put 
each  idea  into  action  in  your  own 
program  of  personal  development. 


THE  ROLE  OF  EXPERIENCE 

From  birth  on,  personality  is  built 
day  by  day.  As  you  grow  up,  all  your 
daily  experiences  influence  the  kind 
of  person  you  become.  In  the  words 
of  the  poet  Tennyson,  “I  am  a part 
of  all  that  I have  met.”  Each  experi- 
ence is  an  opportunity  to  learn. 

Perhaps  the  role  of  experience  in 
personal  development  can  be  made 
most  vivid  and  clear  by  giving  you 
a concrete  example  of  how  a gifted 
girl  used  the  experiences  in  her  early 
teens  to  become  a finer,  more  ma- 
ture person.  The  way  in  which  this 
girl  thought  through  the  problem 
of  growing  up  will  be  helpful  to 
others  who  are  still  floundering 
around  in  their  teen-age  perplexi- 
ties. These  are  her  own  words: 

“I  think  that  most  children  are 
very  anxious  to  be  ‘old’  and  ‘sophis- 
ticated,’ and  to  be  treated  as  such. 
This  is  only  a natural  attitude,  but 
if  it  goes  too  far  it  can  be  disastrous. 
And  I think  that  in  a great  many 
cases  it  does  go  too  far.  This  is  what 
I mean.  An  adolescent  can’t  help 
but  realize  that  he  is  an  adolescent, 
and  that  he  is  going  through  what 
adults  seem  to  think  was  a very  diffi- 
cult period  in  their  lives.  It  is,  of 
course  (at  least  I think  it  is),  actually 
the  time  when  you  begin  to  face  real- 
ity, and  realize  that  life  has  its  prob- 
lems, and  isn’t  just  a bowl  of  cherries. 
This  realization  is  definitely  a shock. 
You  begin  to  think  about  people, 
and  the  future.  You  try  to  reason 
out  in  your  own  mind,  for  your 
personal  satisfaction,  just  what  you 
think  about  life,  religion,  and  your 
pursuit  of  happiness.  In  other  words. 
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you  are  beginning  to  mold  your  phi- 
losophy of  life,  which  you  will  prob- 
ably follow  through  all  the  future 
years. 

“Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  go 
from  a child  right  to  an  adult  with- 
out going  through  this  in-between 
stage.  You  worry,  and  you  worry, 
and  you  WORRY.  However,  you 
simply  detest  the  idea  of  being  ado- 
lescent. You’re  perfectly  furious  at 
yourself  for  going  through  it  at  all. 
It  crushes  your  ego  to  think  that  you 
can’t  be  grown  up  and  wise,  without 
this  awful  business  of  being  muddled 
up  and  confused  and  worried.  It’s 
well-nigh  impossible  to  see  the  thing 
objectively,  and  it’s  even  pretty 
tough  to  see  all  of  it  subjectively. 

“So  you  just  decide  not  to  see  it 
at  all.  It’s  too  much  trouble.  You 
think  you’re  pretty  good  (who 
doesn’t?)  so  you  decide  that  you’ll 
just  skip  it  all  and  be  an  adult.  It 
all  seems  so  simple. 

“But— a child’s  idea  of  an  adult  is 
very  warped,  and  untrue.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  to  understand  how 
to  even  act  at  being  an  adult  unless 
you’ve  been  through  a bit  of  adoles- 
cence and  thought  a few  things  out. 
So— it  seems  to  me  that  the  adolescent 
who  goes  off  on  wild  binges,  drink- 
ing and  smoking  and  becoming  what 
is  popularly  called  a juvenile  delin- 
quent, is  merely  ‘copying’  what  he 
thinks  a sophisticated  man  of  the 
world  would  be  doing. 

“I  know  that  this  is  true,  because 
I went  through  it  myself.  There  used 
to  be  a whole  gang  of  kids  that  I went 
around  with  who  behaved  pretty 
badly,  and  did  some  awfully  foolish 
things.  They  were  all  older  than  I. 


I thought  that  they  were  being  mag- 
nificently old,  so  I followed  the  lead- 
er, so  to  speak.  I thought  that  I was 
being  sophisticated  and  old  as  the 
devil,  while  actually  I was  being 
twice  as  young  and  foolish  as  I was 
before  it  all  started. 

“I  was  lucky— and  I can  thank  my 
parents  for  it.  Through  the  years, 
they  had  bored  into  me  enough  sense 
so  that  I finally  realized  what  a silly 
fool  I was  being  and  cut  it  out  P.D.Q. 
They  didn’t  take  me  and  say,  ‘This 
is  awful,  you  must  stay  home  and 
never  see  those  dreadful  children 
again.’  They  just  let  me  go,  having 
the  faith  that  I would  find  out  my- 
self the  hard  way.  Well,  I did.  And 
I’m  glad  in  a way  that  I went  through 
it.  I learned  a lot  of  things  from  it, 
and  learned  them  by  experience,  the 
best  way  to  learn. 

“Because  of  that  ‘adventure’  I 
think  now  that  I am  a lot  older  and 
have  a lot  more  sense  than  some 
kids  my  age.  Life  just  came  up  and 
hit  me  in  the  face  with  a big  bang. 
But,  somehow  I managed  to  take  it 
and  come  out  on  top,  and  in  a way 
I’m  thankful  for  that  experience,  be- 
cause it  got  off  my  hands  now  the 
problems  I would  have  had  to  face 
eventually.  What  I’m  trying  to  get 
at  is  this— this  happens  to  many, 
many  kids— I know  it  does.  And 
when  life  does  come  up,  it  hits  them 
right  in  the  face  and  bowls  them 
clear  over— sometimes  so  deep  down 
that  they  can’t  dig  out. 

“The  way  I picture  it— during  the 
adolescent  stage  of  your  life  you’re 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a cliff,  just 
about  to  topple  over.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff  is  juvenile  delinquency, 
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and  all  the  muddle  that  happens 
when  an  adolescent  ‘declines.’  Over 
the  top  of  the  cliff  is  sane,  adult  life. 
The  only  thing  that’s  keeping  you 
from  falling  into  the  pit  is  a rope- 
in  most  cases,  not  a very  strong  one. 
It  has  this  composition: 

90%  parents  and  family 

5%  school 

4%  friends  (girls  and  boys) 

1%  guts 

“The  strength  of  the  rope  depends 
mainly  on  your  parents— I think  that 
parents  are  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant. Every  single  kid  I know  who  is 
in  a mess,  without  any  exception,  has 
some  kind  of  family  trouble  in  one 
way  or  another.  I think  that  my  par- 
ents reared  me  the  best  way  a child 
could  be  reared,  and  I will  be  eter- 
nally grateful.  Ever  since  I could 
think  for  myself  at  all— I have.  I’ve 
always  made  my  own  decisions,  and 
carried  them  out,  learning  through 
experience.  If  my  decisions  were 
wrong,  I soon  found  out— and  I 
found  out  myself.  I knew  they  were 
wrong,  but  if  I had  been  told  by  my 
parents  they  were  wrong,  I would 
be  very  reluctant  to  accept  it. 

“However,  this  had  to  be  done 
tactfully— I mustn’t  get  too  inde- 
pendent—for,  after  all,  I was  and  am 
young.  Naturally,  I don’t  know  all 
the  answers,  and  some  wrong  deci- 
sions, carried  out  without  advice, 
would  lead  to  serious  consequences. 
So,  somehow,  my  mother  and  father 
were  so  reasonable  and  understand- 
ing that,  instead  of  reacting  to  this 
freedom  by  becoming  wild  and  very 
distant  from  them,  I became  closer. 
And  I confided  in  them  more  than 
average.  This  was  because  I real- 


ized that  if  I asked  their  advice  about 
something  it  would  be  good,  and  yet 
I didn’t  have  to  worry  that  they 
would  make  my  decision.  They 
give  their  advice  in  order  to  aid  me 
in  making  my  own  decision. 

“I  think  that  this  upbringing  was 
what  helped  me  to  pass  through  the 
‘adventure,’  still  hanging  onto  that 
rope  for  dear  life,  so  that  I wouldn’t 
fall  into  the  pit.  Also  my  luck  in 
being  able  to  confide  in  my  parents 
meant  that  I could  get  their  advice 
on  the  whole  business  without  flinch- 
ing a minute  in  telling  them  about 
it.  That’s  one  thing  that  I think  is 
really  too  bad— when  a girl  or  boy 
has  done  something  she  may  feel 
ashamed  of,  but  something  she 
should  have  advice  on,  and  she’s 
too  shy  to  go  to  her  parents.  Then, 
of  course,  she  will  go  to  her  friends, 
whose  advice  will  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good.  It’s  up  to  the  par- 
ents always,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  make  the  child  feel  that,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  no  matter  how  hor- 
rible, they  are  always  there  to  help. 
After  all,  that’s  what  parents  are  for 
—to  help  the  child  over  all  the  rough 
spots.  There  is  nothing  more  com- 
forting to  a worried  and  confused 
adolescent  than  parents  whom  they 
feel  they  can  go  to  freely  and  get  aid 
on  a problem  good  or  bad— aid  from 
parents  who  will  understand. 

“Truly,  the  children  I feel  genu- 
ine pity  for,  and  the  ones  that  I feel 
can  fall  over  that  cliff  much  more 
easily,  are  those  who  don’t  feel  that 
they  can  confide  in  their  parents. 
After  all,  that  rope  is  90  per  cent 
parents,  and  once  that’s  gnawed 
away,  there’s  only  a shred  left.  And 
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a shred  won’t  hold  up  a weighty 
adolescent  very  long!” 

Of  course,  not  all  boys  and  girls 
are  ready  for  the  degree  of  freedom 
which  the  parents  gave  in  this  case. 
Many  need,  as  she  said,  to  be  saved 
from  wrong  decisions  that  would 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  They 
need  parents  who  understand  just 
how  much  freedom  they  can  use  to 
advantage. 

When  boys  and  girls  lack  under- 
standing parents  they  sometimes 
find  a parent  substitute—not  a real 
substitute,  of  course,  but  someone 
who  will  partly  take  the  parent’s 
place.  This  may  be  a member  of  the 
church,  or  a teacher  in  the  school. 
It  may  be  a scout  master,  a 4-H  club 
leader,  a friend  at  the  Y.W.C.A.  or 
Y.M.C.A.  or  settlement  house.  It 
may  be  an  older  brother  or  sister  or 
a kindly  uncle  or  aunt.  But  someone 
there  must  be  who  understands  and 
respects  and  likes  the  boy  or  girl, 
and  who  can  guide  him  or  her  wisely. 

Donald  was  at  the  crossroads.  In 
spite  of  his  mother’s  scolding  and 
tears,  he  had  started  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  was  then  he  met  a teach- 
er who  liked  him  and  helped  him  to 
discover  and  make  the  most  of  his 
good  points.  Today  Donald  is  a fine 
citizen. 

You  naturally  want  to  make  every 
experience  as  good  or  complete  as 
possible.  You  try  out  anything  you 
think  will  work.  In  this  way  you 
learn  what  kinds  of  behavior  bring 
satisfaction  and  what  kinds  do  not. 
The  next  time  a similar  situation 
occurs,  you  will  see  it  as  an  occasion 
to  act  in  a certain  way.  For  example, 
suppose  you  went  out  with  a boy 


friend  and  spent  most  of  the  time 
talking  about  yourself.  He  did  not 
call  again.  Obviously,  something  was 
wrong.  The  next  time  you  had  a 
date,  you  tried  to  find  out  his  inter- 
ests and  talked  about  them.  Success! 
You  had  learned  how  to  make  the 
situation  better,  and  were  moving 
in  the  direction  you  desired. 

Naturally,  too,  if  experience  plays 
so  large  a part  in  personality  devel- 
opment, you  will  want  to  make  your 
background  of  experience  broad  and 
varied.  This  does  not  justify  your 
excusing  every  thing  you  want  to 
do,  including  undesirable  actions, 
“just  for  the  experience.”  But  it 
does  indicate  that  you  should  pur- 
posefully try  out  many  kinds  of  ac- 
tivity. Too  many  people  stick  in  a 
narrow  groove,  like  the  basketball 
player  who  always  practices  the 
tricks  he  already  knows  best. 

It  takes  some  courage  to  move  into 
unfamiliar  situations  with  strange 
persons.  But  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
met  and  mastered  many  strange  sit- 
uations gains  a new  poise  and  con- 
fidence. 

Learning  may  also  take  place 
when  you  have  to  find  a way  out  of 
a trap  situation.  You  are  in  some 
kind  of  a fix  and  have  to  use  all  your 
wits  to  find  a solution.  This  is  an- 
other kind  of  experience  that  may 
contribute  to  your  personal  devel- 
opment. In  all  these  ways  personal- 
ity is  built. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THINKING 

As  you  can  easily  see,  thinking 
often  plays  an  important  part  in 
one’s  decision.  Sometimes  a person 
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does  things  that  are  hard  and  un- 
pleasant even  though  they  bring  no 
immediate  satisfaction.  For  example, 
a girl  was  getting  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  from  going  out  with 
boys  of  whom  her  family  did  not 
approve.  When  she  began  to  think 
about  the  situation  she  came  to  this 
conclusion:  “I’m  going  out  with 
these  boys  because  I’m  afraid  the 
group  I would  really  like  to  go  with 
might  not  accept  me  as  one  of  them. 
And  I don’t  want  to  be  hurt  that 
way;  I hate  to  be  humiliated.  Yet 
I don’t  really  want  to  go  with  the 
boys  I’m  going  with.  They  don’t  like 
lots  of  the  things  I like;  they  don’t 
talk  about  the  things  I like  to  talk 
about.  If  I went  too  far  with  them 
once,  I’d  probably  do  it  again,  and 
then  I’d  become  the  kind  of  girl  I 
don’t  want  to  be.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  thinking  she 
quit  drifting  along  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  and  tackled  the  harder  job 
of  making  herself  an  accepted  mem- 
ber of  the  finest  group  in  her  school. 
In  ways  like  this,  thought  influences 
conduct.  If  you  can  think  through  a 
situation  alone  or  with  the  help  of 
an  understanding  person,  certain 
immediate  satisfactions  may  lose 
their  pulling  power  and  certain  dis- 
tant satisfactions  may  gain  weight. 
Then  you  have  learned  to  “act  on 
thinking”  rather  than  only  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  puli  of  satisfactions 
close  at  hand. 

Most  of  us  need  to  call  “time  out” 
for  such  reflections  now  and  then. 
For  if  we  don’t,  we  may  get  into  a 
rut  that  we  shall  later  regret.  A boy, 
for  example,  might  drift  into  spend- 
ing his  evenings  idling  about  in  a 
pool  hall.  There  wouldn’t  neces- 
sarily be  anything  “bad”  about  that. 
But  if  he  thought  it  through,  he 
might  realize  that  he  was  not  really 
enjoying  himself  very  much,  that 
he’d  rather  be  playing  some  active 
sport  or  tinkering  in  his  workshop. 
To  take  another  example,  many  of 
us  get  in  the  habit  of  reading  a cer- 
tain kind  of  book  or  story— maybe 
love  stories.  But  if  we  think  it  over, 
we  may  realize  that  we  are  growing 
rather  bored  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  that  switching  to  biography  or 
science  or  historical  novels  might 
give  us  a fresh  enthusiasm,  even 
though  these  things  were  harder  to 
read. 

What  this  all  adds  up  to  is  that 
life  needs  a bit  of  thinking  about. 
It  takes  enough  gumption  to  decide 
where  one  wants  to  go  and  then  go 
there. 

THE  ROLE  OF  FRIENDS 

Man  is  a social  being.  We  become 
what  we  are  by  associating  with 
others.  There  are  a few  cases  on  rec- 
ord of  children  who  were  reared  by 
animals  or  in  isolation  from  other 
people.  They  simply  did  not  grow 
up  to  be  what  we  expect  a human 
being  to  be.  No  other  force  influ- 
ences our  personality  so  much  as 
the  people  we  meet. 
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But  the  great  mass  of  people  whom 
we  barely  know  have  little  effect  on 
us.  It  is  the  few  persons  to  whom 
we  are  close  who  do  so  much  to  mold 
us.  Therefore  anyone  who  wants  to 
rise  to  his  very  best  will  cherish  and 
cultivate  fine  friendships.  A real 
friend  helps  you  to  become  your  best 
self.  You  trust  him.  You  feel  at  ease 
with  him.  You  can  talk  with  him, 
out  of  your  heart,  freely.  Friends 
help  each  other  to  get  the  best  out 
of  life. 

THE  GIVE-AND-TAKE  OF  FRIENDSHIP 

“Friends  are  my  hobby,”  said  a 
man  who  had  many  friends  and  was 
a good  friend  to  many  persons.  An- 
other person  who  had  many  friends 
scattered  far  and  wide,  on  her  re- 
turn from  a trip  across  the  continent 
said  that  she  felt  she  had  been  travel- 
ing from  friend  to  friend  rather  than 
from  place  to  place.  Bob  Hope  met 
so  many  friends  in  his  tours  of  Army 
camps  in  foreign  lands  that  he  en- 
titled his  book,  “I  Never  Left 
Home.” 

Friends  Are  Indispensable  to  most 
persons,  friends  are  more  important 
than  places  or  things,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  far  greater.  Dr.  Leta  S. 
Hollingworth,  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing American  psychologists,  wrote 
the  following  lines  while  she  was 
still  young: 


As  for  me,  I think  I could  care  above 
all  things  to  have  my  life  absorbed  by 
human  beings,  just  to  give  as  much  as  I 
have  to  people.  ...  I conceive  of  it  as 
terrible  to  lie  at  the  end  of  the  world  on 
one’s  death-bed,  and  look  back  upon 
rows  and  rows  of  shining  kettles  or 
“good  investments.”  ....  Such  things 
seem  to  me  so  pitifully  futile,  but  there 
is  more  comfort  in  the  thought  of  life 
being  absorbed  by  life  again.  So  I 
should  prefer  to  give  what  I have  to 
human  beings,  since  give  it  somewhere 
we  all  must. 

One  has  to  work  to  keep  friends, 
but  they  are  worth  the  time  and 
thought  it  takes.  True  friends  take 
one  out  of  oneself;  they  encourage 
him  to  do  his  best;  they  make  him 
less  self-centered.  Investing  in 
friends  is  investing  in  oneself.  No 
one  can  attain  the  richness  of  per- 
sonality he  desires  except  through 
the  give-and-take  of  friendship. 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  FRIENDS 

In  a study  of  the  relationships 
among  a group  of  high-school-age 
girls,  Helen  Hall  Jennings  describes 
some  of  the  girls  who  were  chosen  as 
companions  in  work  or  play  by  the 
largest  number  and  rejected  by  few 
or  none.  These  are  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  girls  whom  others 
choose  to  be  with: 

Gives  the  impression  of  being  irrita- 
tion-proof, never  on-the-outs  with  life 
or  with  those  around  her.  A perfectly 
at-ease  manner.  Pleasant  voice  . . . com- 
pletely unselfconscious.  Never  appears 
to  think  of  what  impression  she  is  mak- 
ing on  others  or  whether  she  is  making 
any  impression;  direct  and  frank  to  the 
point  of  naivety.  Indiscriminately  af- 
fectionate manner  toward  everybody. 
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whether  her  friends  or  others,  and 
whether  newly  met  individuals  or  old 
acquaintances;  very  demonstrative.  So- 
licitous for  the  physical  well-being  of 
others,  generous  to  a fault.  Talkative, 
always  full  of  news;  interested  in  what- 
ever is  afoot,  whether  work  or  fun 
events.  Works  rapidly  at  own  task,  then 
jumps  in  and  helps  those  nearest  at 
their  work.  . . . Quick  to  take  tension 
out  of  situations.  . . . Always  gives  the 
other  person  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
. . . Many  individuals  react  to  her  faith 
in  them  by  not  violating  it,  even  though 
they  act  otherwise  to  others.  . . . Ema- 
nates complete  and  apparent  forth- 
rightness and  good  will  to  all. 

Another  leader  was  said  to  have 
the  following  characteristics: 

Feels  others’  moods  practically  as  if 
they  were  her  own  . . . appreciative  of 
other  individuals’  troubles,  problems, 
or  special  gifts.  . . . Withholds  over- 
sympathetic  reactions  although  she  is 
very  sympathetic;  likewise  withholds 
overly  critical  reactions  she  has  to 
others.  . . . (She  gives  you  advice  in  a 
way  that  makes  you  think  for  yourself.) 
. . . Unusually  appreciative  of  any  “nice 
thing”  another  person  may  do  for  her 
and  shows  her  appreciation  in  unusual 
ways. ...  Is  very  ambitious  for  others  as 
well  as  for  herself.  . . . Has  a humorous 
way  of  stating  what  she  has  to  say  and 
a buoyancy  in  walk  and  manner. 

These  girls  made  and  kept  friends 
because  they  brought  out  the  best 
in  others  and  expected  the  best  of 
them.  They  felt  with  them  and  un- 
derstood them;  they  made  them  feel 
happy  and  successful;  they  were  ap- 
preciative of  any  kind  thing  done  for 
them.  Anyone  who  wants  to  make 
and  hold  friendships  will  need  to 
learn  to  do  the  same. 
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YOUR  FRIENDS  ARE  A POWERFUL 
INFLUENCE 

Here  are  a few  true  stories  of  how 
interests  and  ambitions  have  been 
caught  from  friends: 

“I  never  liked  reading  the  paper 
(except  the  funnies,  of  course)  until 
I met  Jean,”  Eileen  said.  “Her  inter- 
est in  current  events  and  her  ability 
to  talk  about  them  started  me  going. 
Now,  reading  the  paper  daily  is 
something  I never  miss.  Friends  can 
influence  you  that  way. 

“It’s  the  same  way  with  just  about 
everything,  whether  it’s  a hobby,  like 
collecting  records,  or  something  big, 
like  choosing  a vocation.  The  influ- 
ence your  friends  have  on  you  is 
tremendous.  When  you  are  with  a 
group  of  people  who  are  great  lovers 
of  good  music,  more  than  likely  be- 
fore long  you  are  one  of  them,  too, 
raving  over  the  opera  which  was  on 
the  air  last  Saturday  or  a new  record 
by  the  Philharmonic  you’ve  heard. 
You  can’t  escape  it;  it’s  human  na- 
ture.” 

Dorothy  said,  “Nearly  every  day  I 
catch  myself  copying  some  little  pe- 
culiarity of  one  of  my  friends’  per- 
sonalities. Often  the  habit  is  for  the 
better,  but  sometimes  it  is  for  the 
worse.  For  instance,  I now  read  good 
books,  like  a friend  of  mine,  but  I 
also  found  myself  speaking  in  a 
nasal  tone  like  a friend  who  has 
adenoids.  Two  years  ago  a hiking 
enthusiast  persuaded  me  to  climb  a 
mountain  with  her.  I soon  acquired 
her  interest  in  mountain  climbing 
and  have  been  going  up  the  moun- 
tain nearly  every  week  end  since 
then.” 
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“A  person’s  whole  life  may  be 
changed  by  the  outlook  he  gains 
from  his  friends,”  Ellen  thought,  and 
continued,  “I  have  admired  and 
loved  many  of  my  friends  and  from 
them  I have  gained  many  interests 
and  enthusiasms.  When  I moved 
from  the  city  to  the  country,  I made 
friends  who  taught  me  to  play  their 
outdoor  games  and  who  aroused  my 
interest  in  sports.  When  I later 
moved  back  to  the  city,  I found  that 
I had  a lasting  interest  which  most 
of  the  city  children  did  not  have. 

“When  I obtained  my  first  job 
during  the  summer  holidays,  I made 
many  new  friends.  From  one  of  these 
new  friends  I gained  my  latest  inter- 
esting hobby.  When  I met  this 
friend,  she  began  telling  me  things 
about  myself  which  were  amazingly 
true.  Together  we’ve  made  a sort 
of  minor  study  of  human  psychol- 
ogy. As  a result  I have  come  to  have 
a better  understanding  of  people. 
I feel  that  one  will  benefit  from 
making  friends  more  than  anything 
one  may  do  in  life.” 

Ambitions,  too,  may  be  caught 
from  friends.  Don,  for  example, 
worked  harder  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  done  because  he  wanted  to 
pass  the  examinations  that  would  ad- 
mit him  to  the  college  that  David 
was  planning  to  enter.  Jean  was 
slumping  in  her  work  until  Sally 
said,  “We  want  you  in  our  Dramatic 
Club,  and  you  know  scholarship  is 
one  of  the  requirements  for  mem- 
bership.” Bill  told  about  a golf  pro- 
fessional for  whom  he  had  done  part- 
time  work.  From  him  Bill  learned 
the  “inside  facts”  about  golf  and  im- 
proved his  own  game  through  hints 


and  suggestions  which  this  middle- 
aged  friend  gave  him  as  they  went 
the  rounds  together.  Bill  said,  “This 
unselfish  passing  on  of  his  knowl- 
edge may  some  day  help  me  to  attain 
my  ambition  of  becoming  a famous 
golfer.” 

Joan  admired  her  Aunt  Mary’s 
sense  of  humor:  “Some  situations 
completely  devoid  of  humor  become 
hilarious  when  Aunt  Mary  flavors 
them  with  her  Irish  wit.  She  has 
shown  me  that  one  way  to  success  is 
by  creating  a cheerful  atmosphere 
for  others.” 

From  a young  man  who  lost  a leg 
in  the  war  Edith  learned  a new  defi- 
nition of  courage:  “Nobody  can 
doubt  that  he  has  courage,  yet  I 
wouldn’t  describe  him  as  fearless  or 
bold.  Rather,  I would  say  that  cour- 
age is  the  ability  to  take  things  as 
they  are  handed  to  you  without  kick- 
ing; the  ability  to  forget  your  own 
rights  so  that  millions  of  others  may 
have  their  rights;  and  the  ability  to 
be  prepared  to  face  what  is  to  come 
with  the  idea  that,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  will  never  overthrow  you.” 

An  interesting  account  of  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  a friend- 
ship was  written  by  Gustave:  “My 
friendship  with  Tony  can  be  divided 
into  periods.  In  the  first,  or  intro- 
ductory stage,  Tony  still  felt  strange 
toward  me  and  I toward  him.  I 
would  break  the  monotonous  lapses 
in  hesitant  conversation  with  jokes 
he  forced  himself  to  laugh  at,  and 
vice  versa.  This  was  all  experimental, 
like  a basketball  player  who  feels 
out  his  opponent  the  first  quarter 
and  then  really  starts  playing  as  the 
game  proceeds.  Up  to  this  time  our 
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lives  were  only  superficially  related. 
In  the  second  stage,  we  began  to  ex- 
press our  views  on  different  subjects, 
our  true  feelings  toward  each  other, 
our  true  devotions  in  life,  our  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  then  I found  a true 
friend.” 

Friends— the  girl  you  want  to  meet 
and  who  wants  as  much  to  meet  you 
—the  fellow  you’d  like  to  talk  with— 
are  waiting  for  you  to  make  the 
break  toward  conversation.  What 
shall  you  talk  about?  The  chances 
are  that  what  interests  you  will  inter- 
est her  or  him.  The  book  you’ve 
read,  the  hopes  you  have  for  the 
future,  another  friend— all  make 
good  conversation.  Other  people  can 
help  you,  if  you  let  them  into  your 
life.  You  can  help  them  by  raising 
questions  you’ve  been  worrying 
about,  questions  which  probably  are 
not  very  different  from  the  ones  they 
have  on  their  minds.  Common  in- 
terests are  a key  to  friendship.  As 
soon  as  you  discover  other  people’s 
interests  and  contribute  to  them  you 
will  find  yourself  accepted  by  them. 

THE  ROLE  OF  INTIMATE 
FRIENDSHIP 

The  more  intimate  the  relation- 
ship is,  the  more  it  tends  to  influence 
your  personal  development.  Friend- 
ships often  lead  to  closer  and  still 


more  satisfying  relations  of  marriage 
and  family  life.  The  boy  or  girl  who 
has  no  opportunity,  during  high 
school  and  college  years,  to  make 
friends  with  the  opposite  sex  is  miss- 
ing out  in  his  personal  development. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  it  is  hard 
to  find  the  best  way  out  of  certain 
situations  that  arise  in  boy-girl  rela- 
tionships. Both  boys  and  girls  are 
often  considerably  worried  about 
these  problems.  But  even  the  diffi- 
culties that  present  themselves  are 
opportunities  to  become  a well- 
rounded  person. 

Girls  see  one  side  of  the  problem. 
Naturally  they  want  to  have  a good 
time;  they  want  to  keep  their  boy 
friends,  but  they  do  not  want  to  go 
too  far.  Most  of  them  handle  this 
problem  successfully.  One  girl  is 
able  to  be  friends  with  boys— and  no 
more— by  “having  a line.”  She  is  so 
entertaining  that  the  boy  is  having 
too  good  a time  to  spoil  it  with  “neck- 
ing.” At  a dance  one  girl  serving  as 
hostess  helped  to  create  better  social 
conditions  by  joking  about  the  “one- 
armed  menace”  with  couples  who 
were  becoming  too  intimate.  By  get- 
ting a laugh  she  avoided  causing 
resentment.  A sense  of  humor  seems 
to  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
divert  a boy’s  attention  from  “heavy 
petting.”  Another  girl  avoids  situa- 
tions that  may  lead  to  too  great  in- 
timacy. She  skates  well,  plays  tennis, 
swims,  and  plays  other  games  boys 
like  to  play.  Another  girl  found 
safety  in  numbers;  she  usually  goes 
out  with  a group  who  have  some 
common  interest. 

Boys  have  their  problems,  too. 
They  would  like  to  know  what  girls 
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expect  of  them.  Frequently  they  go 
in  for  petting  and  that  sort  of  thing 
although  they  would  prefer  just  to 
be  friends,  simply  because  they  feel 
it  is  expected  of  them.  If  they  have 
little  money  to  spend  on  dates,  they 
are  sometimes  embarrassed  about 
that.  But  the  high  school  boys  and 
girls  who  most  enjoy  themselves  are 
nearly  always  those  who  travel  with 
“the  gang.”  They  do  many  active 
things  together— swim,  picnic,  play 
tennis,  hike,  dance.  They  show  their 
interests  in  many  things  instead  of 
concentrating  on  each  other. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  home- 
room periods  in  one  school  was  a 
panel  discussion  in  which  girls  sat 
around  a table  and  told  what  they 
liked  about  boys.  The  next  day  the 
boys  had  their  chance  to  tell  what 
they  liked  about  girls.  Both  discus- 
sions cleared  the  air  and  made  future 
relationships  easier. 

Parents  who  find  pleasure  in  many 
things  often  convey  their  enthusi- 
asms to  their  children.  Pauline’s 
father  was  like  that.  She  describes 
him  as  follows: 

“His  conception  of  nature  is  wide. 
He  can  name  any  bird  on  sight,  ex- 
plain its  habits,  the  shape  of  its  nest, 
and  the  color  of  its  eggs.  To  prove 
that  he  does  not  learn  to  ‘show  off,’ 
so  to  speak,  I mention  that  he  has  a 
collection  of  over  150  birds  of  North 
and  South  America.  His  collection 
of  National  Geographic  Magazines 
dates  back  to  the  late  1800’s  and  they 
are  not  ‘show’  material.  I have  seen 
my  father  give  up  his  pleasure  time 
to  read  them  and  enjoy  them  thor- 
oughly, one  by  one,  explaining  to 
me  while  he  read,  both  of  us  enjoy- 


ing ourselves  more  in  this  manner 
than  if  we  had  gone  to  a Broadway 
show. 

“I  love  to  go  to  museums  with 
him.  His  knowledge  is  like  a store 
of  great  wealth,  always  there  to  de- 
pend upon,  never  failing.  He  is  a 
gentleman,  a scholar,  a laborer,  a 
mechanic,  a machinist,  a philoso- 
pher, a musician,  a poet,  an  artist, 
a wonderful  father,  and  in  spirit  a 
truly  American  man,  though  his  own 
father  was  born  abroad. 

“His  knowledge  of  antiques  is 
amazing.  He  can  glance  at  a chair, 
and  note  at  once  the  kind  of  wood, 
the  period  in  which  it  was  made,  and 
its  value.  He  can  judge  a vase  or  cut- 
glass  bowl  and  know  whether  it  is 
worthless  or  priceless. 

“Yet  now,  having  left  his  former 
business  of  buying  and  selling  an- 
tiques, he  is  working  in  a war  plant, 
helping  to  regain  the  freedom  he 
loves  so  well.  Already,  in  a short 
while,  he  has  won  thirteen  certifi- 
cates of  merit  for  inventing  various 
types  of  machinery  and  tools  to  speed 
up  war  production. 

“I  have  not  mentioned  the  most 
wonderful  thing  about  my  father. 
When  a child,  he  was  striken  by  in- 
fantile paralysis  and  is  slightly  lame 
in  his  left  leg.  For  some  men  this 
would  be  a perfect  excuse  to  loaf; 
to  my  dad  it  is  the  cause  of  his  energy 
and  unconceit. 
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“We  adore  him,  from  Mother 
down  to  baby,  whose  little  eyes 
twinkle  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  who 
coos  and  calls  'Da-da’  excitedly  when 
he  enters  the  room.” 

YOUR  PERSONALITY  GROWS 

There  are  no  miracles  in  personal 
development,  but  gradual  growth. 
You  can’t  get  something  for  nothing. 
Coasting  along  without  a sense  of 
direction  is  easier,  of  course,  but  it 
usually  ends  in  a feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction and  futility.  You  have  to  take 
pains  to  accumulate  capital  in  char- 
acter. 

There  is  this  difference,  however, 
between  building  character  and  per- 
sonality and  accumulating  a bank 
account:  money  in  the  bank  or  mon- 
ey invested  in  a building  and  loan 
fund  does  not  give  the  continual 
satisfaction  that  a happy  relation- 
ship with  people  brings  all  the  time. 
In  building  character,  the  process 
as  well  as  the  end  result  usually 
brings  satisfaction.  In  some  cases,  to 
be  sure,  sacrifice  of  present  pleasure 
is  required.  But  even  sacrifice,  when 
viewed  as  a necessary  part  of  a larger 
purpose  that  you  greatly  desire,  is  no 
longer  sacrifice.  It  is  merely  one  way 
of  reaching  the  end  in  view. 

Self-improvement  is  a lifetime 
process.  The  person  who  tries  to  im- 


prove himself  by  understanding  him- 
self and  working  out  new  relation- 
ships should  not  be  discouraged  if 
he  experiences  ups  and  downs.  He 
must  expect  tugs  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  old  habits,  and  pres- 
sures from  persons  around  him  who 
do  not  understand  or  sympathize. 
But  every  step  forward  is  an  achieve- 
ment and  every  success  a personal 
satisfaction. 

While  living  in  the  present,  as 
everyone  must,  we  look  toward  the 
future  and  prepare  for  the  future. 
Our  present  satisfactions  are  largely 
the  social  satisfactions  of  working 
with  and  for  a group— our  family, 
friends,  church,  community,  state, 
nation,  and  world.  Work,  too,  is  a 
part  of  living;  it  is  not  just  earning  a 
living.  Although  our  lives  are  com- 
plex, they  need  not  be  chaotic,  torn 
apart  into  many  pieces  by  conflicting 
loyalties  and  obligations.  Our  ideals 
and  purposes  give  our  lives  unity 
and  meaning.  Working  with  others 
toward  an  ethical  and  religious  ideal 
is  the  best  way  of  attaining  a thor- 
oughly satisfactory,  full  human  life. 

“It  is  by  giving  that  one  receives; 
it  is  by  self-forgetting  that  one  finds.” 

YOU  CARRY  ON 

Decide  on  one  personality  trend 
you  want  to  develop  in  order  to  at- 


go 


INVESTING  IN  YOURSELF 


tain  your  main  goal  or  purpose.  Ap- 
ply the  suggestions  in  this  chapter  to 
the  improvement  of  that  aspect  of 
personality.  Keep  at  it  until  you  get 
results. 

Tell  someone  in  whom  you  can 
confide  all  you  have  learned  from 
your  thorough  reading  and  think- 
ing about  this  chapter,  and  what  you 
plan  to  do  about  the  suggestions. 


Discuss  this  chapter  with  one  of 
your  friends. 

What  suggestions  could  you  ob- 
tain about  making  and  keeping 
friends?  Could  you  add  to  these  by 
reading  the  paragraphs  on  sociabil- 
ity in  Chapter  3,  pages  24  to  26? 

In  what  ways  can  you  and  your 
friends  help  one  another  to  improve 
your  personalities? 


FURTHER  READING  FOR  YOU 

Pearl  Buck.  The  Good  Earth.  Garden  City:  Blue  Ribbon  Books,  1939.  Read  t© 
find  similarities  between  your  own  home  life  and  life  on  a farm  in  China, 
which  includes  plenty  and  poverty  in  succession  and  requires  persistence  and 
faith. 

George  Eliot.  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  New  York:  Dutton,  1908.  Read  to  under- 
stand conflicting  family  relations  among  brother,  sister,  and  father. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher.  The  Bent  Twig.  New  York:  Holt,  1926.  Here  you 
will  find  a story  of  adolescents  who  had  a wise  and  understanding  mother. 

Paul  Grabbe  in  co-operation  with  Gardner  Murphy.  We  Call  It  Human  Nature. 
New  York:  Harper  & Bros.,  1939.  Psychology  in  picture  form;  the  text  is  tech- 
nical, but  the  pictures  captivating.  It  is  written  for  mature  students. 

Helen  Hall  Jennings.  Leadership  and  Isolation.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green, 
1943.  Read  the  interesting  accounts  of  what  made  certain  girls  leaders,  and 
why  no  one  wanted  to  work  or  play  with  certain  others. 

Marjorie  Rawlings.  The  Yearling.  New  York:  Scribner’s,  1938.  In  reading  this 
book  you  will  gain  an  understanding  of  family  life  in  a setting  of  poverty  and 
local  prejudices. 

Booth  Tarkington.  Alice  Adams.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1921.  Read 
to  share  Alice’s  difficulties  in  trying  to  keep  up  a social  front.  Note  both  its 
amusing  and  its  pathetic  aspects. 

Booth  Tarkington.  Seventeen.  New  York:  Harper  & Bros.,  1916.  Reading  this 
book  may  help  you  to  understand  better  what  it  means  to  be  seventeen. 

Robert  S.  Woodworth  and  Mary  R.  Sheehan.  First  Course  in  Psychology.  New 
York:  Holt,  1944.  A book  that  starts  where  high-school  students  are  and  takes 
them  places— in  the  field  of  understanding  behavior. 

Robert  Wunsch  and  Edna  Albers  (Editors).  Thicker  than  Water:  Stories  of  Fam- 
ily Life.  New  York:  Appleton-Century,  1939.  Read  these  short  stories  to 
understand  family  relationships  better,  and  how  to  handle  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  intimate  living  together. 
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THE  CONSUMER  EDUCATION  SERIES 


Publications  of  the  Consumer  Education  Study 
of  the 

National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


(continued  from  back  cover ) 

CO-OPERATIVE  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR 
TEACHERS  OF  SUBJECTS  CONCERNED  WITH  CONSUMERSHIP 

A series  of  pamphlets  developed  for  the  Consumer  Education  Study  by  the 
national  organizations  in  the  several  subject-matter  fields.  15  cents  each. 

Consumer  Education  and  the  Social  Studies 

The  R6le  of  Mathematics  in  Consumer  Education 

Consumer  Education  and  Home  Economics 

The  Relation  of  Business  Education  to  Consumer  Education 

The  Place  of  Science  in  the  Education  of  the  Consumer 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS  IN  PREPARATION 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Enjoying  Your  Life  in  the  Country.  Special  material— of  book  length— for 
the  rural  consumer. 

Buyer's  Notebook.  Made  up  of  a series  of  informational  leaflets  on  specific 
commodities  and  services. 

FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

Consumer  Education  in  Your  School.  A practical  guide— of  book  length— 
for  the  principal  and  his  staff. 

Bibliographies  on  Various  Aspects  of  Consumer  Education. 
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l.  The  Modern  American  Consumer.  Introductory;  includes  for  the  teacher  and 
student  a statement  on  purpose  of  consumer  education. 

*.  Learning  to  Use  Advertising.  A study  of  the  consumer's  stake  in  advertising  as 
a medium  of  information. 

g.  Time  on  Your  Hands.  On  the  “consuming”  of  leisure  time. 

4.  Investing  in  Yourself.  How  a youth  may  use  his  resources  effectively  in  securing 
an  education  and  getting  a start  at  his  career. 

5.  Consumer  and  the  Law.  The  law  as  it  relates  to  everyday  affairs. 

6.  Using  Standards  and  Labels.  Including  a study  of  testing  and  rating  agencies 
and  of  the  issues  centering  around  mandatory  grade  labeling,  as  well  as  a prac- 
tical guide  to  the  use  of  existing  labels  on  consumer  goods. 

7.  Managing  Your  Money.  Budgeting,  saving,  and  investing  the  money  saved; 
carrying  on  consumer  financial  affairs  in  business-like  fashion. 

8.  Buying  Insurance.  Social  Security  and  group  insurance,  as  well  as  traditional 
life,  health,  accident,  and  property  insurance. 

9.  Using  Consumer  Credit.  Buying  on  open  account  and  on  the  instalment  plan; 
borrowing  money.  A unit  aimed  at  building  sound  judgment  as  w-1 * * 4 5 6 7 8 9 10!  * r»cH- 
cal  techniques. 

10.  Investing  in  your  Health.  The  best  use  of  resources  for  protecting 
ing  health. 


OTHER  UNITS  IN  PREPARATION 

Effective  Shopping  Looking  at  American  Producti 

Making  a House  a Home  Looking  at  American  Distribution 

You  and  Our  Economic  System  Economic  Roads  for  American  Democracy 


Price:  35  cents  a copy. 

Discounts:  2-9  copies,  10%;  10-99  copies,  25%;  100  or  more,  33%%- 

Payment  must  accompany  orders  of  one  dollar  or  less. 

Shipping  charges  will  be  prepaid  on  all  orders  accompanied  by  payment. 

Order  from  the  Consumer  Education  Study  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


